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FOREWORD 


In recent years problems of KiuhSi^a history have re¬ 
ceived greater attention from scholars. There have been 
seminars and symposia at national and international levels 
to discuss a wide range of questions concerning the KushSi>as. 

This increased vigour of academic effort has been due 
to the direct interest of a number of modern nations which 
were connected with the KusliSpa empire. In India also 
KushSqa studies have gained in prestige. 

Though the wider geographical involvements of the 
Kushinas have been well known, Indian studies on the 
KushSoas in many cases have not placed the problems in 
their proper perspective. Often it is forgotten that KushSpa 
territories in India were only one part of the vast Kushtpa 
empire which enjoyed a position of central importance in the 
contemporary world history. Being in close contact with the 
important political and cultural centres of the ancient world, 
the Kusli&pa empire could not keep its destinies unaffected by 
the developments in the other kingdoms. The vast Kushlpa 
empire had a number of metropolitan cities. But Mathura and 
Kanishkapura (Peshawar), with all their importance as centres 
of Kmhipa culture, can not claim to have been the main seat 
of Kushipa power, which throughout the long course of its 
history was in Bactria. Hence the history of the KushAna 
empire in India can be understood only in direct relation 
with the events affecting its main centre in Bactria; it will 
not be advisable to view piecemeal the developments in 
different parts of the KushSpa empire. 

It was on account of a lopsided emphasis on the Indian 
territories of the Kush&pas that K.P. Jayaswal held the view 
that the Kushipa empire collapsed as a result of the onslaughts 
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of the Bhftraiiva^ and the VftkStakas. TTie view which has 
enjoyed popular currency till now gives tlie Yaudheyas, the 
Mftlavas and the Aijunlyanas the credit Torjointeffortstodrive 
the Kush&cAS away, the Yaudheyas dealing “the first great 
blow at .the Kushanas”. The limitation of space does not 
warrant a full discussion of these views. It must, however, be 
pointed out that the rule of the republican tribes has oflen 
been exaggerated. They seem to have taken advantage of 
the fhding authority of the Kushkpa.s who could not bear the 
fatal blows struck by the mighty Sassanians. 

Dr. B.N. Mukherjee, who has already contributed seve¬ 
ral scholarly monographs on Kushii>a history, here attempts, 
for the fint time, a full length study of the history of the disin¬ 
tegration of the Kushipa empire. He views the question in a 
wider perspective. 

He collects evidence from all possible sources and ana- 
ly^e^ them minutely for whatever information they may yield. 
He traces four stages in the decline of tiie empire and three 
^ the aAermatli of its fall, underlining the political and eco- 
nofaic factors to the extent they are perceptible. To summa¬ 
rise, it can be said that the Kushipas lost some areas in the 
,early period shortly after the reign of Kantihka I, and by the 
time of Vasudeva I. It is quite likely that these areas were 
ao longer economically profitable and hence the KushApas 
were not keen to keep them under their possession. The 
territories to the south-east and east of Mathura were lost in 
this period. This was followed by the loss of the lower Indus 
Valley. Subsequently a few more areas may have gone out 
of the KushApa empire. The second major phase of disinte¬ 
gration occurred during the reign of Vasudeva II. Some 
time between A.D. 230 and 242 he was defeated by the 
Sawanian emperor ArdAshir I. He possibly ruled for a few 
more years, but by A.D. 262 Kushanashahr up to Peshawar 
had been snatched and annexed to the Sassanid empire. 
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AAer this event Vasudeva II may have continued in the 
Indian part of his empire from Peshawar to Mathura. The 
reign of Vasudeva saw the establishment of independent 
local powers in different parts of his empire. The exploits 
of the Yaudheyas are to be placed in this context. 

The present monograph consists of a series of lectures 
which Dr. Mukherjee delivered in the Department during 
the session 1974-75. We arc glad to bring it out as his fint 
publication after his appointment as tlie Carmicnael Professor 
of Ancient Indian History. I feel privileged in introducing 
this research study to the world of scholan. 

Lallaqji Copal 


PREFACE 


In 1974 I was invited by the Department of Ancient 
Indian History, Culture & Archaeology of theBanaras Hindu 
Univenity to deliver a course of lectures. I gratefully accept¬ 
ed the invitation received from Prof. Lalianji Gopal, and 
delivered a course of lectures on the disintegration of the 
Kushipa empire. The present mongraph contains a modified 
version of those lectures. I am extremely thankful to Prof. 
Gopal and to the authorities of the B.H.U. for publishing the 
lectures. It may be added here that Prof. Gopal has also 
graciously agreed to write a foreword. 

Dr. J.P. Singh of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History, Culture & Archaeology of theBanaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity has been kind enough to correct the type-script of the 
lectures and to see the monograph through the press. I ex¬ 
press my sincere gratitude to him. 

In the spelling of proper names I have tried to follow, 
with a few necessary exceptions, conventional forms. For 
example, the name of the son of tlie KushSoa King Kujula is 
written as V’ima Kadphbes, and not as V’ima Kadaphisa. 
No diacritical mark has been used in modern proper names, 
including geographical. The term India denotes, unless 
otherwise indicated, the Indian subcontinent comprising the 
territories of Indian Republic, Pakistan and Bangladesh. 

I am obliged to Dr. D.N. Das for preparing the Index, 
and to the press concerned fur printing the monograph as 
nicely as possible. I tender my apology to my readers for 
the printing mistakes which have crept in. 


December, 1975 
Calcutta. 


B.N. Mukherjee 


CHATTEK I 


INTRODUCTION 

A 

The importance of the Kushipa empire in (he history 
of the Orient is now well rect^nised. The limits of the 
empire are, however, still ill-dchned. We can, however, make 
a list of (lie areas which could have once been within the 
empire. 

The available data suggest that (he empire included 
the territory now in Afghanistan, with the exception of the 
areas of Seislan (ancient Sakastan) and perhaps also Herat 
(ancient Areia). Thus ancient Ractria to the north of the 
Hindu-Kush and Ararhosia (in the Kandahar area) formed 
parts of (he empire. In the north-western direction the 
empire might have extended, at least for some time, up to a 
locality to the immediate east of Mu-lu or Merv (in Turkmeni¬ 
stan, USSR). The section of the empire to the north of the 
Oxus stretched up to the borden of K’sh or Kashgarh, Sh’sh 
(’st’n) nr Tashkent and Sogdiana (also called Swgd) or the 
Samarkand-Bukhara /one. The Ts’ung-ling or the Pamir area 
and perhaps also a region up to Pu-li (or Tashkurgan) were 
within the empire. 

The major parts of (he north-western region of the 
Indo-Pak or Indian subcontinent including the territories of 
ancient Kaimira, GandhSra (in parts of N.W. Frontier pro¬ 
vince and the Panjab of Pakistan), Sindhu, Sauvlra (in the 
Sind province of Pakistan), etc., were very much within the 
empire. The region called Twgrn, which included Jhalawan 
and Las Bela districts of Baluchistan, might have for some 
time acknowledged the authority of the Imperial Kushipas. 
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Tlie major portions of Indian Panjab, Haryana and 
Uttar PradesJi up to the Itareilly district (ancient North 
PaHchlla) and Mathura were ruled by the majority of the 
Kushina emperors. The Kushipa empire was also extended, 
at least for a certain period, to the south-east and north-east 
of Mathura. But we are not certain of the extent and dura¬ 
tion of the Kush&na rule in these directions. 

The Sanchi area of Madhy.i Pradesh perhaps became a 
part of tlie empire by the end of the year 22 of the Kanishica 
Era. Here the exact period of die direct rule of tiic Kitshipas 
is not known. 

If the members of the family of MahSkshatrapa 
Chashfana are considered to have served tlie Imperial 
Kushipas up to the year 72 or A. D. 149-50, by whidi date 
Chashtana’s grandson Rudraditnan became an independent 
ruler, then the territories controlled by them up-till that time 
might have acknowledged the hegemony of the Imperial 
KushSpas. Such territories svere in Cutcli, Kathiawad, 
Eastern and Southern Gujar.it, Western Deccan, Eastern and 
South-Eastern K.ajasthan, North-Western M. P., an area on 
the upper Narmada in M. P., and Western and Eastern 
Malwa in M. P.* 

B 

It appears that the empire of the Kushipas was, in its 
maximum extent, a very large one, stretching from Central 
Asia to the remote interior as well as to the western sea boards 
of the Indian subcontinent. The vast empire had, like most of 
the other empires, a very small area under its coininand in its 
initial stage.' It is quite clear from the testimonies of the 
C/i’icH Han-ihtt and the //o« Han-shH and some other sources 
that the territory of the rabgN of Kuci-shuang undoubtedly 
formed the nucleus of the KusliAi.ia empire.' This jaign had 
its head-quarten at llu-tsao and was itself a part of Ta-hsia* 
or Eastern Bactria.' 
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According to a section of the lieu Hm-shu, based 
apparently on a report prepared in c. A. D. 125,* the 
country of the Great YUch-chih, the ruler of which was called 
‘the king of Kuei-shuang’, had its capital at Lan-shih.' This 
city was in Ta-lisia” or Eastern Bactria to the north of the 
Hindu-Kusli. If Moses of Chorene was correct in indicating 
Bahl (or Baikh) as the place of the residence of the Kushipa 
king in the age of early Sasanian ascendancy,* then the 
capital of the Kushipa empire should be considered to have 
been shifted to Baikh (ancient Bactra) in Western Bactria 
during or sometime before tliat period. 

No doubt, there were other important metropolitan 
cities in tlie empire. Mathura must have been one of them. 
Kanishkapura (or modern Peshawar), referred to in an 
inscription of Kanishka I, was obviously named after him. 
The close association of his name with this city of GandhSra 
might have been one of the reasons which later contributed 
to the growth of the legend describing him as tlie king of 
Gandhini. In the 7th century A. D. HsUan-tsang described 
Chia-ni-se-chia (Kanishka I) as belonging to tlie country of 
Ch’ien-to-lo (GandhSra), even though he knew of this ruler’s 
authority over other territories.'® But the texts like the 
Ch’Un Han-ihu and the Hou Han-ihu, the relevant testimonies 
of which were based on sources datable to the age of the 
Kush&nas, indicate that the seat of power in the Kusliipa 
empire lay to the north of the Hindu-Kush. 

It is well-known that from sometime of the reign of 
Kanishka I the local language of Bactria, the so-called Bactrian 
speech, was used in the Kushltpa coin legends. Though Greek 
l^end appears only on a comparatively small number of coins 
of Kanishka I, they never bear any Prakrit legend in 
Kharoshthi characters. I'hese changes must have been 
deliberate and significant in view of the fact that the Indo- 
Creeks, Scyiho-Parthians and early KushSpas used botli 
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thac laiiifuagej in the legends on their coins struck for 
circulation in the north-western parts of the Indian sub¬ 
continent and its borderlands which were also under 
Kanishka 1 and his immediate successon. The introduction 
of the Bactrian in legends on official products like coins, 
meant for circulation throughout the empire, should mean 
that to the Imperial KushSoos this language and so the 
area of its use were most important of all languages and 
areas in the vast territory controlled by them. 

It u interesting to note thatjaina and Vaishpava or 
Bhkgavata faiths are not represented in the bewildering 
varieties of the known representations of cult icons on the 
coins of Kani.shka I and Huvishka, even though the above 
two religious movements were very popular in KushSpa 
Mathura.” On the other hand, among the deities of various 
origin appearing on these coins are all (or at least the 
majority) of those who were worshipped by or could have 
been known to the people of Bactria.** Here again in the 
matter of choosing reverse devices for coins, struck from 
official mints, Bactria was given preference over other 
regions.” Significantly enough, the river Oxus, bordering 
Bactria, (and not the Indus or the Ganges) was considered 
important enough to be personified as Oaksho on some coins 
of Huvishka. 

It is not suggested that most or even the majority of 
the deities represented on Kushina coins were of Bactrian 
origin and/or were not known in other parts of the empire. 
It is also to be admitted tliat coins of the successors of 
V isudeva I carrying Nana, Ardokhsho and Siva (on pieces 
a four-pronged symbol on the reverse) may be attributed 
to different mints outside Bactria. 

It should be noted that stray KrUhml letters on some 
pieces of V’asudeva I and on ci>ins of his successors (and the 
Br&hml legend on a piece attributed to Kanishka III) may 
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betray local influences on coins struck outside Bactria during 
the later days of the Kushina empire. Nevertheless, the use 
of Bactrian for the main legend on almost all known coins of 
the later KushSpa emperors must indicated that Bactria was 
still to them the most important area of their empire. 

All tliese considerations suggest that the seat of power 
of tlie KushSpa empire was in Bactria till its downfall. 

C 

Among the Kushftna emperors who ruled, from the 
seat of power in Bactria, over the whole or substantial 
portioiu of the territories indicated above were Kujula 
Kadphiscs, Vima Kadphiscs, Kanishka I, Vdsishka, Huvishka, 
Kanishka II (only as a co-ruler of Huvishka), V&sudeva I, 
Kanishka III and VSsudeva II. Visudeva II was the last of 
the Kushina eraperon.” 

Dates in the inscriptions mentioning Kanishka I, 
Visishka, Huvishka, Kanishka II, and Visudeva I are referr¬ 
ed to the era of Kanishka 1. We have elsewhere adduced our 
arguments in favour of the hypothesis suggesting the identi¬ 
fication of the reckoning of Kanishka I with the era of 
A.D. 78.” 

Some scholars have put forward theories advocating a 
division of the empire sometime before its downfaU. Accord¬ 
ing to H. Llklcrs, the empire was divided between Huvishka 
and Kanishka II after tlie reign of Visishka.” L. Bachhofer 
held that “under” Kanishka III tlie empire had been 
divided.” R. Gobi suggests a division of the empire between 
Kaneshko ( = Kanishka II) (hr) and Vasudeva II after the 
days of Visudeva I.” J. M. Roseiifield is of the opinion iliat 
Kushinshahr was split into northern and southern parts after 
Vasudeva I.” 

We have examined these hypotheses in detail in diffe¬ 
rent places, and have tried to sliow that they do not carry 
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cotiviction.*** In fact none of the data-epigraphic (as put 
forward by Luders) or numismatic (as adduced by others) 
can conclusively prove that there was a division of the 
empire. On the other hand, the San-kuo chih, compiled in 
the 3rd century A.D., does not indicate the existence of two 
Great YUeh-chih kingdoms when it refers to the sending of 
an envoy to the VVei court by the “king of the Great YUeh- 
chih, Po-t’iao”,” identified with Visudeva II, the last of 
the Kushkna emperors.** Again Al 'J'^barl, who wrote about 
the submission of diflerent monarchs including the KushS^ 
king to the Sa.sanian sovereign ArdSshlr, was apparently 
not aware of the existence of two Kusliftpa emperors at tliat 
time.** 

Thus there is no necessity to lielieve, at least at the 
present state of our knowledge, that there was a division of 
the Kushana empire. However, wc do admit that the 
empire could have suffered territorial losses at different stages 
of its history. 

We propose to determine die extent, date and reason 
for each of such diminutions of the KushS^ empire before 
its downfall. An attempt will be made to reconstruct the 
history of the downfall itself. In course of our study we 
shall have to define the limits of the KashSna territory tliat 
was directly annexed to the kingdom of the victors. It will 
also be our task to see what happened to the residual part of 
the empire, if there had been any. In fine, the story of the 
end of the Kushfipa empire will be re-told in the following 
pages. 
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CHAPTER n 

THE FIRST STAGES OF DECLINE (I) 

A 

The Indian provinm of the Kushiqa empire included 
parts of North-Western and northern areas of the Indian 
subcontinent up to Mathura (in U.P.) in the east from about 
the time of V’ima Kadphises to at least up to year 98 of 
the Kanishka Era, which fell durini; the reiRii of VSsudeva I.' 
A Mathura inscription, ascrib ible to the Kush&na period on 
palacoqraphic gntunds, is dated in the year 299 (and during 
the reign) of one MahSritja RajStirija.’ If the year 299 is 
referred to the era of 58 B. C., known to have been used in 
the Mathura area from a pre-Kush.tna age, the record can 
be considered to have been inscribed in r. A.D. 211-242. 
Since Rsjaiirlja as well as Ma/iardja was used as a KushS^a 
royal title in some .Mathura epigraphs, and since Malliura 
was for a long time in tJie Kushiga empire, tlic ruler con¬ 
cerned might svell have been a Kushiga monarch. This 
means that this locality was under the KushAgas till the 
second quarter of the 3rd century .A.I)., during which period 
they submitted to the Sasanids* (see Chapter IV). 

KushAna epigraphs have been discovered in the locality 
of Ramnagar (ancient AhichchhatrA) in the Bareilly district 
of U.P. One of them is dated in the year 32 (of the Kanishka 
Era) and the other in the year 74 (of the same reckoning).* 
Excavations conducted at one of the sites near Ramn.igar 
have also furnished interesting information on the duration 
of KushAga rule in that area. Strata VI and V have yielded 
coins of PaltcliAla (or rather Norlli PandiAla) and also some 
cast coins. Stratum IV is characterised by “KushAga coins, 
its last stage containing imitation KushAga coins as well’’. 


Coins of Acityu occur in the earliest stage of Stratum tll.* 
It appears that the KiishAgas succeeded the rulen of 
PahchAla or North Pattchala in at le.ast the AhichchhatrA, 
area, which was a part of ancient ^Northern) PaiichAla.* 
The palacographic features of the legends on the coins of the 
PaHchAla kings, whose name generally ended in-mitra, 
indicate that they ruled probably from about 2nd century 
B.C. to the end of the 1st century B.C. ’ However, the last 
date of their rule may be placed sometime in the 1st century 
A. D. if we consider the fact that there might have been no 
less than twenty-one rulers in the line in question." We 
should therefore believe, in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge, that the Kush Anas probably captured this region 
sometime in the Ist century A.D. 

The stratified evidence of coins suggests that there was 
no very great interval between the end of the KushAga 
hegemony and the beginning of the rule of Achyu in the 
area concerned, and that during the interval imitations of 
KushAga coins were in circulation there, with or without 
the connivance of the lociil successors of the KushAgas. It is 
interesting to note that .\chyu has been confidently identified 
with Adiyuta, one of the kings exterminated by Samudra- 
gupta" sometime in or about the middle of the 4th century 
A.O."’ Hence the KushAga rule in the Northern PaiichAla 
area, which could not Kavc ended very long before the reign 
of Achyu, might have continued up to sometime in the closing 
decades of the KushAga empire or even till its downfall. The 
KushAgas were succeeded in Northern PaiAchAla cither by 
one of the ancestors of Achyu or by a ruler or a few rulen 
who flourished some time before the family of Achyu rose 
to power. 

It appears that the Indian provinces of the Imperial 
KushAgas included, for a considerable period and perhaps 
up to the fall of tlieir empire, parts of North-western and 
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northrrn regions of the subcontinent up to the localities of 
Mathura and Ahichchhatri (Ramnagar). There are, however, 
great controversies regarding the nature, extent and duration 
of the KushSqa rule in territories lying to the east of these 
localities. 

B 

An inscription of the year 2 of the reign of Kanishka 
(I) has been discovered at Kosam in the Allahabad district, 
while excavations at Kosam have yielded a seal and one 
(or two) pedestal inscription($) referring to him.’* These 
data suggest the inclusion of the Kosam area in the empire 
of the Kush&nas during Lite days of Kanishka I. The same 
condition may have continued in the period of Vasishka, if 
it has been rightly claimed that a fragmentary stone inscrip¬ 
tion, found at Garhwa (presumably near Kosam), refers to 
the reign of that Kushana monarch.” The stratified evidence 
of coins unearthed at Kosam indicates that the KushSpas 
conquered this area from a family of rulers whose names 
ended in-milra. The same type of evidence also indicates that 
the Maghas succeeded the Kushdnas in the Kosam region 
perhaps after an interlude of the rule of a person called Neva 
(or Nava), if he was not a scion of the Magha family.” The 
earliest epigraphic evidence of the Magha rule in the Kosam 
region is attested by the Kosam inscription of lihadramagha 
of the year 81.” He is also known from the Kosam epigraphs 
of the years 83, 87 and 86 or 88 and also from an inscription 
on ajar uneartJicd at Kosam.’* Since the stratified evidence 
of coins suggests that the Maghas can be considered as the 
immediate or almost immediate successors of the Kushipas 
in the Kosam area, and since Bhadramagha’s known dates 
arc surely to be assigned to a regular system of reckoning it 
may well be identified with the KanisJika Era itself. 

Palaeographically fihadramagha’s epigraphs may be 
considered contemporaneous witli or slightly earlier ilian the 
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inscription of Mah&rija ^ivamagha found at Kosam’* 
(compare the forms of the letters in inscription no. 2 with 
those of the epigraph no. 3 in pi. facing p. 160 of El, vol. 
XVIII). This king was apparently identical with Mah&rSja 
^ivamagha of an undated Bandhogarh inscription and also 
with MahSrija Gautamiputra ^ivamagha, mentioned in a 
legend on a seal unearthed at the Kushftpa level at Bhita, 
and MahirSja Go(tam1putra ?) ^ivamagha of a seal dis¬ 
covered at Kosam.” 

We are not certain whether Maharija Vailravapa of 
the Kosam inscription of the year 107’* and Maharaja 
Bhlmavarman of the Kosam records of the years 130 and 
139,” whose dales may well be referred to the reckoning used 
by Bhadram.'igha, belonged to the Magha family. The same 
observations may be made about Maliaraja Vasi^hipOla or 
Vasusaputtra (Valislithiputra) Bhimasena (known from a 
Bandhogarli inscription of I he year 31, a Ginja inscription 
of tlie year 52, and a seal found at the KushApa level at 
Bhita),** Mahirfja Bhimasena’s son MahSrija Kochhipiita 
(Kautsiputra) Pothasiri (known from Bandhogarh inscriptions 
of tlie years 86, 87, 88, etc., and perhaps also from tlie legend 
Prashfhasriya on a number of coins, some of which were found 
at the Kushipa level at Bhita),*’ Mahirija Potha.siri’s 
son (?) MahSrija Kosikiputa Bhatfadeva (known from three 
Bandhogarh epigraphs, one of which is dated in the year 
90),** MaliiscnSpati Bliadrabila’s son king Vaiiravapa 
(known from two inscriptions at Bandhogarh)** and VSsithi- 
puia (Visishlhtputra) Chitasena (known from a Bandhogarh 
inscription).** 

No doubt, all these rulers, excepting Bhimasena, Bhaua- 
deva and Chitasena, struck coins mainly with “Bull” and 
“tree in railing” devices.*** A female deity (.’), bull, a post, 
a bow with arrow and an arched Chailya (?) appear on the 
Bhita seals of botli Bhimasena and Sivamagha. The known 
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dates of all these kings may well be referred to one single 
reckoning. But these data do not conclusively prove that 
they belonged to one and the same family. Rulers of different 
families could have used the same era and identical coin and 
seal devices if these were known in their territories from an 
earlier period. The coin types in question were borrowed 
from those of the KausAmbi coins of prc-Kushipa period.** 
The reckoning in question could have been, as suggested 
above, identical with (hat of Kanishka I, which was certainly 
known in the Kosam area and could have been made popular 
in the Bandhogarh region, which had been in contact witli 
people from Mathura and KauiSmbi.** 

The group of kings consisting of Bhadramagha, ^iva- 
magha, Vaiiravapa, Bhimavarman, Satainagiia, Vijayamagha, 
Puvasiri, etc., whose inscriptions and nr coins have been 
found at Kosam,** ruled there from some lime after the 
Kusliiqa rule in that locality and also from about the year 
81 to sometime in or before the reign of Gaitendra, stratified 
evidence of whose coin at Kosam places his rule there after 
all the other rulers.** Even (hough it has been suggested,** 
Gaoendra cannot be cofidently identified with GaijtapatinSga, 
whose territory is known to have been annexed by Samudra- 
gupta. However, the original loration of the Allahabad 
pillar, bearing an inscription of this Gupta monarch, some¬ 
where at Kausimbl,*® should suggest the inclusion of that 
area within this kingdom. And since Chandragupta II, the 
son of .Samudragupta, ascended the throne in r. A.D. 375-76 
or 380-81, Samudragupta must have conquered the Kosam 
area some time before that year. So the known dates of the 
rulers at Kaus&mbi, who flourished after the Kush&ija rule 
there and before c. A.D. 375-76 or c. A.I). 380-81, should be 
placed earlier than tiiat year. W'c shall have also to admit 
that the list of such rulers of Kauiambi could have included 
not only Uie kings mentioned here, but some otlier monarclis 
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like Yugamagha, etc., known from coins.** These considera¬ 
tions convince us tliat the year 81, etc., cannot be attributed 
to the Gupta Era of A.D. 320,** and that the year 139 (of 
Bhimavarman) cannot be attributed to the era of A.D. 248.** 
However, no such difliculty is faced if the dates are referred 
to the era of A.D. 78.** Thus the reckoning used by the 
rulers in question might Jiave been identical with the Saka 
Era and, as suggested above, also with the Kanishka Era. 

It appears that sometime before or in e. A.D. (77-78+81 = ) 
158-59 the Kosam area passed out of the hands of the 
Kusbinas. So, we cannot deny the possibility of the inclusion 
of this area within the empire of Huvishka and also, for some 
years, within that of VSsudeva I. But there is no dehnite 
proof of the rule of either of tliem in that region. Their 
coins, found at Kosam,’* might have reached there by way 
of trade and commerce. 

If A.M. Shasiri is right in observing that a certain 
(Afa)hSrlja Afa(ghaJ is represented in a hoard of coins found 
near Kosam (noticed in a paper read at the sixty-hrst session 
of (he Numismatic Society of India at Varan.isi in 1973), 
then he might have been a prcdeces.sur of Bhadramagha. 
Either he, or Nava, or, if the latter was not a Magha ruler, 
some other member of the Magha family succeeded the 
Kushipas in Kaui&mbi. 

Coins of the KushSpas, Neva or Nava and the Maghas 
have been found in layer 3 of the excavated strata at Kosam. 
This layer, which is equated with sub-period Vl of Kosam 
and Ls dated to the period of transition from the rule of the 
KushApas to tliat of the Maghas in that area, betrays no 
sign of destruction or violence. Tliis suggests that when the 
KusliApa power became weak in that area, which was far 
away from the centre of (he empire, a local ruler who might 
or might not have served the Kushftpas, peacefully usurped 
the autJiority over that locality. 
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In or about the period the Maghas became well estab¬ 
lished in the Kosam area in the time of fihadramagha, who 
ruled at least from the year 81 to 88 (A. D. 158-159 to 165- 
66), the group of Rhimasena consolidated its position in at 
least parts of Baghelkhand. Neither there it evidence of its 
subordination to the KushSpas, nor there is any datum sug¬ 
gesting the inclusion of Baghelkhand in the KushSna empire. 
The rulers concerned, no doubt, might have used the Kanishka 
Era. But this could hav e become popular in their territory 
through its contact with not far off areas of the Kushina 
empire. However, if the provenances of the CJinja inscription 
and his Bhita seal suggest Bhimaiena’s rule in these localities, 
he might have extended the limits of his territory beyond 
Baghelkhand and to areas near and/or within the possible 
limits of the maximum extension of the KusiiSpa empire to 
the south of the Yamuna river near Allahabad. 

A seal of Bhimasena has been found “little above” the 
level ascribable to the “Kushipa” period at Bhita.’* The 
fourth Stratum of the house of NSgadeva at Bhita, antiquities 
of which belong to the “KushSpa" age, furnishes evidence 
suggesting tliat it was deserted “hurriedly owing to some 
catastrophe”.” This catastrophe might have been caused by 
the advent of the army of Bhimasena, if he really conquered 
Bhita. The presence of the people from jungle area of 
Beghalkhand, parts of which were under the family of 
Bhimasena, in Bhita itself may be suggested by the cuts and 
other neolithic implements found in tiie houses of NSgadeva 
and some other excavated buildings dated to the “Kushapa” 
age.” 

Rhimasena ruled from at least the year 51 (A.D. 128-29) 
to sometime in or before the year 86 (A.D. 163-64), the fint 
known years of the reign of his .son Pof hasiri. Hence he could 
have conquered Bhita sometime before A.D. 163-64. We do 
not know the name of Bhimsena’s adversary in the Bhita 
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area. It will be of interest to note here that excavations at 
Bhita have yielded two clay moulds of Kushipa coins, inclu¬ 
ding one of the reverse of “a gold (?) coin ofVksudesra 
(I?).” Since Bhita, as indicated by several of the seals found 
there, was a sort of a headquarter of an administrative 
division, a mint could well have been located there. This 
will suggest that Bhita was in the Kushipa empire during or 
up to sometime of tlte reign of VSsudeva I. However, we 
should bear in mind that Kushipa gold coins were mostly, 
if not always, struck from dies, and that the moulds could 
have been used by counterfeiters to fabricate KushSna coins. 
The popular demand for Kushlpa coins in that area is 
suggested by genuine Kush&pa pieces unearthed at Bhita. 
These_ could have reached Bhita by way of trade and 
commerce. 

Thus there is no dehnite evidence of the inclusion of 
the Bhita area to the south of the Yamuna in the Kush&pa 
empire. Even if it is considered, for the sake of argument, to 
have been fur some time under the Kush&pas, it is not 
necessary to infer that Bhimasena wrested it from them. He 
might well liave conquered the area from a local ruler. This 
local ruler could have earlier peacefully (?) usurped the 
authority over that region when the KushSpa rule had 
become virtually non-existant there after the loss of the near¬ 
by Kosam area to the north of the river Yamuna. 

If the seal of ^ivamagha unearthed at Bhita indicates 
his rule there and if Bhimasena was not a scion of the Magha 
family, then Sivamagha might have ousted the group of 
Bhimasena from that area. If Sivamagha was a successor 
of Bhadramagha (year 81-88), this conquest might have 
happened after the rule of Rhimasena’s son Pothasiri (year 
86-88) and during or after the reign of the latter’s son 
Bhatladeva, who was on the throne in the year 90. The 
extension of the rule of ^ivamagha to the Bandhogarh area 
is suggested by liis Sanskrit inscription at Bandhogarh, which, 

2 
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from the linguistic point of view, should be dated aflcr the 
Baudhogarh Prakrit inscriptions referring to' Bhimasena, 
Pothasiri and BhaUadeva (and also Chiiasena). However 
the association of the Maghas with the area might have 
begun even earlier. A certain Maghn, son of one Chakora, 
was an amdtjia of Pothasiri.** 

The re-struck pieces of ^ivamagha, found in a hoard 
from the Fatehpur district, have been considered to indicate 
his reverses at the hands of an enemy.** The enemy, who 
re-struck the coins, could have been the same as king 
'VaiJravapa, who was the son of a hfahSsenipati (or a great 
commander of the army) called BhadrabSla,** and so was 
not a son of a king belonging to the group of Bhimasena or 
to tlie family of tlie Maglias. Vaiiravapa’s authority extend¬ 
ed from Kosam to Bandhogarh, as indicated by the findspots 
of his Kosam inscription of the year 107 (r. A.D. 184-85) 
and his Sanskrit inscriptions at Bandhogarh. His successor, 
in at least the Kosam area, was probably Blilmavarman, 
whose Kosam records are dated in the yean 130 and 139 
(A.D. 207-8 and 216-17). Either Blilmavarman, if he was a 
scion of the Magha family, or some later Magha king might 
liave restored the rule of the Maghas in the Kosam region. 

The above survey of the political history of north¬ 
eastern region of M.P. and south-eastern areas of U.P. inclu¬ 
ding Kosam and the localities to its south and on the otlier 
side of the Yamuna allows us to draw certain inferences. It 
appears that Baghelkhand was never included within the 
Kushapa empire. There is only a very remote possibility 
of the correctness of tlie hypothesis about the extension of 
the KushSpa rnie to Bhita. We cannot deny the feasibility 
of the theory about the rule of Huvishka or of VSsudeva 1 
in the Kosam area, though we have no definite evidenee 
to tliat effect There is, however, no doubt that this area had 
been earlier included within the empire of Kanishka I. 
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C 

It has already been suggested that the territory of the 
Kaspeiraioi, as described by Ptolemy, was an administrative 
division of the KushSpa empire.** This territory included 
a locality called Eragassa, identified with Erach in the 
Jfaansi district in South-Western U.P.** This evidence 
suggests the inclusion of parts of that area in the Kuslikpa 
empire. But we have no idea of the exact period of the 
Kushipa occupation. 

A multiple coin-mould, displaying the negatives of some 
of the reverse devices of the coins of Huvishka, was discovered 
some time back at .Atranji Khera in the Eta district, lying to 
the east (and south-east) of the Mathura district of U.P.** 
If this coin-mould is considered to have been used in a gen¬ 
uine Kusliina mint, situated in the neighbourhood of its find- 
spot, then the area concerned should h.ive liccn in the empire 
of Huvishka. But the fact that coins intended to be cast in 
this mould “were not of one kind certainly makes one suspect 
a forgery”.** Moreover, it should be remembered that the 
majority of the genuine Kusliipa coim, and certainly the 
Kusliapa gold pieces, were struck from dies.*’ 

More important evidence about the hold of the succe¬ 
ssors of Kanishka I over the land between the Ganga and 
Yamiinu to the east of .Mathura is supplied by the Nana-on- 
lion coin-type of Kanishka III. As Kanishka Ill’s coins 
bearing "Siva with bull” device were meant for circulation 
in the Kush&pa empire to the west of the (upper) Indus, and 
as his coins shosving Ardokhsho on the reverse were probably 
meant for the Punjab area,** his “Nana on lion” coin-type 
should be attributed to an eastern district. The eastern 
district could have included his possessions in the territory of 
U.P., including Mathura, which might have been under the 
Kushkpas up to about the end of their empire. 
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The "Nana on Lion” coin-type of Kanishka III pro¬ 
bably influenced "Uie goddess on lion" device on the reverse 
of the specie of the Gupta monarch Chandragupta I.** So 
the coin-type in question might have been familiar to the 
people of a region, which was later at least partly included 
in Chandragupta I’s Kingdom. 

The suggested locatiuiu of the territories of the kings 
ol Aryftvarta, conquered by Chandragupta I’s son Samudra- 
gupta, should indicate that the latter annexed to his domi¬ 
nions portions of U. P., including the Bareilly, Bulandshahr 
and the Mathura district arras. Eastern Panjab and the 
Delhi region ( ?) and portions of M. P. and West Bengal.* ® 

His conquest of the Madiura region is indicated by the 
identification of Gapapatiniga, one of the kings defeated by 
him, with die ruler of the same name, whose coins liave been 
found mainly in that area.*’ Samudragupta probably possessed 
also the area of Kusam near .Mhaliabad on the confluence of 
the Ganga and Yamuna (see above). But the territory of 
none of the kings defeated by him was situated in the land 
between the Yamuna and the Ganga stretching from the east 
and soudi-east of Mathura to the north or north-west of 
Kosam. So, if, as the circumstantial evidence would suggest, he 
had this land under him, it was already a part of the Gupta 
kingdom during the period of his father Chandragupta I. 
The territory ruled by the latter king could have included 
even the Kosam area. At least there is no evidence that his 
son, who possessed that area, actually conquered it himself. 

This inference allows us to suggest that Kanishka Ill’s 
"Nana-on lion” coin-type was familar in inter alia an area to 
the east of Mathura and between the Ganga and the Yamuna, 
which later became incorporated in Chandragupta I’s king¬ 
dom. It may be argued that the area concerned was a part 
of Kanishka Ill’s empire. However, coins of Kanishka III 
bearing “Nana-on lion” device could have also regularly 
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reached that region by way of trade and commerce. For 
parallel examples, we can refer to the coins of the successors of 
VSsudeva I (though not with “Nana on lion” reverse device) 
found at Deihupur in the Jaunpur district and abo at 
Sanchankot in the Unnao district of U. P.” 

Thus there is no definite evidence of the rule of the 
successors of Kanislika I in the land betsveen the Ganga and 
the Yamuna lying to the East, south-east and north-east of 
Matliura. We, however, do not altogether deny the possi¬ 
bility of the Kushana rule in die Kosam region up to some¬ 
time of the reign of V.isudcva I and in an area to the east ol 
Mathura up to sometime of the period of Kanbhka III. 

n 

The presence of the Kushanas in the land of ancient 
Kosala to the east of the PaHchula is indicated by literary 
and archaeological data. The Tibetan work U-j>ul-^i lo-rgys 
states that “originally king Kanika, tlie king of Guzan and 
the Li ruler, king Vijaykirti, and others led an army into 
India and captured a city named So-Ked”.*** The Hou 
Han-tht records the Ytieh-chih conquest of a country called 
Tung-li with its capital at Sha-ch’i.** Kanika is considered 
to have been the same as Kanishka (I).** So-Ked and 
Sha-ch’i' have been convincingly identified with Siketa, 
which was located near Ayodhyi in the Fyzabad dutrict of 
U.P.** AyodhyS was in the land of ancient Kosala. Thus 
Tung-li, conquered by the YOch-chih, was in or substantially 
the same as Kosala.** 

An inscription from .Sahet-Mahet, in the bortler region 
between die dbtricts ofGonda and Dahraich of U.P., records 
an act of merit done in the reign of Kanishka by a monk at 
SSvasti*’ (SrSvastl). Srivastl, identified with modem Sahet- 
Mahet orSet-Mahet, was a part of ancient Kosala.** 
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The early local coins, ascribed to AyodhyS mainly on 
the basis of the evidence of their provenances, can be divided 
into three distinct groups.* • The rulers known from the second 
group of coins, had Uicir names ending in deva or delta. Their 
rule may be dated, on the basis of the palaeographic features 
of their coin legends, to a period from sometime of e. 2nd 
century B.C. to sometime in 1st century B.C.*“ or even 1st 
century .A.D.*‘ To this group we may also assign Dhanadeva 
of an Ayodhy.i stone inscription.** 

The rulers known from the third group of coias can be 
placed, on the basis of the .'arne type of evidence, to 
c. Ist-2nd or rather to t. 2nd century A.I).“* The names of 
most of these rulers ended in milra. 

It is not impossible that the Kushapas captured Kosala 
or parts thereof from one <if the rulers known from the 
second group of coiia or from one of their immediate succes¬ 
sors. It is also possible that the so-called Mitra rulers succeetl- 
ed the Kushioas in Kosala or in a part of it. 

Excavations in the ruins of a room in a monastery ai 
Sahet-Mahet uncartJied copper coins of Kanishka, Huvishka, 
Visudeva I bearing 6iva with bull on the reverse,** and 
Vjtsudeva II (or rather imitations in copper of a gold coin- 
type of this ruler) and Aryamitra (?).** A hoard of copper 
coins, found at Tilaurakot (Nepalese Tarai), is reported 
to liave contained 2 Indo-Greek coins, 2 coins of Agnimitra, 
1804 coins of Vima Kadpbises, Kanishka (I) and Huvishka, 
and 379 pieces struck by Ayumitra and Satyamitra.*** 
Coins of Kanishka (I), and Huvishka and also a few of those 
belonging to the tltird group of Ayodhyi specie have been 
discovered in two hoards found in the Azamgarh district 
(to the south-east of the Fyzabad district).** A hoard from 
Buxar in the Sahabad district (of Bihar), situated not far to 
tlie soutli-cast of the Azamgarh district, has yielded copper 
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coins of Vima Kadpbises, Kanishka (I), Huvishka and 
Satyamitra (.').*’ 

An attempt h.as been made recently to interpret the 
testimony of the Buxar hoard, which has yielded a great 
number of Kushilna coins and only a few “.Mitra” pieces, to 
suggest that the KushStia coins “ousted” the “Mitra” coins 
from the “Ayodhya” territory. It has been claimed that this 
happened towards the end of tJie 2nd or in the beginning of 
the 3rd century .A.D., up to which date there was “a conti¬ 
nuous chain of indigenous rulers” at .Ayodhyis from the time 
of the ^uOgas.** It should, however, be pointed out that a 
section of Chapter 118 of the Hoh /laii-shu, based on a report 
prepared by Pan Vung in e. A.l). 125,“' refers to the 
conquest of au area including Sha-ch’i (i. e. Siketa) by the 
Yileh-chih.’" We have uolc<l above that Kauika or Kanishkal 
was responsible fur extending the Kusliana rule to the 
Siketa region. Thus the “chain of indigenous ruler«” in the 
area around Siketa, which surely included Ayodhyi, was 
snapped by the Kusliiqas and the independence of the local 
rulers ended, at least temporarily sometime in or before A.D. 
125 and during the reign of Kanishka I. And since as many 
as 392 KushSoa coins and only 10 “Mitra" pieces have been 
found in the Buxar hoard, it may well be considered as having 
been buried in the early years, and not after, the rule of tiie 
Mitras in the territory in question. The same inference may 
be drawn from a study of the composition of the hoard found 
at I-aghusa (in Gopalganj sub-division) in North Bihar. It 
yielded “several hundreds of Kushipa copper coins, mixed 
with bull and cock coins (i.e. Mitra coins) of Ayodhyil”.*' 

The evidence uf the hoards, mentioned above, thus 
supports or at least docs not go against the hypothesis tliat 
the so-called Mitras succeeded Lite Kushitpas in Kosala. 
Aryamitra (or Ayumitra) or Satyamitra might have been the 
earliest of tJiis group of rulers of Ayodhylt. 
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It is not certain whether the so-called Mitras served 
the Kushloas before they assumed independence.** We are 
equally uncertain about the date of the end of the Kusliltpa 
rule in Kosala. Thou<;h there is no inherent difficulty in 
postulating the continuation of Kush3t>a rule in that area 
at least up to sometime of the reign of Vftsudeva I, we have 
no definite evidence of its inclusion in the Kush&pa empire 
of the successors of Kanishka I. The absence of any sign of 
violence in the strata, dated to the Kushaqa age, at various 
excavated sites in the land of ancient Kosala may, however, 
suggest that the transition from the Kushioa rule to the 
independent rule of the so-called Mitras was probably 
peaceful. 

There is an evidence of the activities of the Kush^tfas 
even to the immediate cast of the Ilahraich and Gonda 
district areas of ancient Kosala. Thirty-one sealings have 
recently been discovered at a depth of 1.6 ni. below tlie 
surface of a monastery adjoining a st&pa at Piprahwa in the 
Basti district of U. P. The legend on these sealings written 
in the Brihml script of the KushSi;ia period, has been read 
as Om Dtpapulra-Vihara Kapilauattii Bhikshu Smghaiya.'’^ The 
legend may better be read dr 0/n (It) DnMputra-Vihlr (t) 
Kapilamxstu-bhihhu-sahgka^ja, and the inscription after the 
word oik may be translated as “(the seal) of the community 
of the monks of Kapilavastu (residing) in the Devaputra 
Vihira” (i.e. the monastery named after a certain Deva¬ 
putra). 

The term Devaputra was used as a title of the Kusli&pa 
emperors in several inscriptions referring to them.’* Even 
the existence of a Devaputra VihSra in the Jamalpur mound 
area in the locality of Mathura during the Kush&pa age is 
suggested by a few epigraphs found there.’* One of these 
inscriptions records a gift made in the Mahftrtja Devaputra 
Vihflra in the year 51 (and during the reign) of Maliftrija 
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Devaputra Huveshka.’* Anotlier inscription of the year 77 
refers to the same monastery as tlic Vihira of Mahirija 
RSjStirija Devaputra HOvIshka.” It seems certain that this 
religious establishment in the Mathura area of the KushSna 
empire was founded by and/or named after Huvishka during 
his reign. We have other instances of the sanctuaries in 
the Kushipa empire having been named after the reigning 
monarchs.’* 

These observations tempt us to suggest that the Deva¬ 
putra VihSra at Piprahwa, mentioned in a seal inscription 
palaeographically datable to the KushSna period, was found¬ 
ed by and/or named after a KushSpa emperor. This would 
mean the extension of the KushSpa rule to this area at least 
for a brief period. 

One of the theories about the identification of Kapila¬ 
vastu advocates that it is represented by “the PiprSva group 
of ruins”.’* Attempts have also been made to locate Kapila¬ 
vastu in the neighbourhood of Piprahwa.'" These suggestions 
receive some support from the scalings uncartlied at Piprahwa, 
the legend on which indicates the monks of Kapilavastu 
as residing in the Devaputra VihSra, situated in that locality. 
Whether any of these hypotheses is acceptable or not, it 
seems certain that the site of Piprahwa could not have been 
very much away from Kapilavastu, since two Chinese 
pilgrims placed the latter not much distant from the Lumbini 
garden or modem Rummindei, situated in Nepal and at a 
place not very far from Piprahwa in the Basti district. 

As it appears from an information collected by K’ang 
■Pai in c. A.D. 245-50, the kingdom named Kia-wd or 
Kapilavastu was in existence even in about that lime.'* So 
Piprahwa could have been a part of that kingdom even in 
the 1st or 2nd century A.D. On the other hand, since 
Piprahwa was not very far from SrAvastt (or Sahet-Mahet) 
of ancient Kosala, it could have been included in Kosala. 
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The same kingdom might have been referred to as that of 
Che-wei (SrSvasti) by K’ang T’ai.** 

Thus, if the KusliS^as conquered the Piprahwa area, 
they might have either made an intrusion into the kingdom 
of Kapilavastu or might have occupied it as a part of their 
conquest of the Kosala area. They could h.ive annexed it 
to the Kushaqa empire after the conquest of the .Saketa area 
by Kanishka I. We cannot be sure as to how and wlien they 
lost the area in question. One hypothesis may be that their 
successors in the Kosala territory also succeeded them here. 

E 

The area of Varanasi, among tJie regions to the south 
of Kosala, might have been annexed to the Kushana empire 
by sometime of the year .1 of the reign of Kanishka I.** No 
doubt, the Sarnath image dedicated by friar Bala in the year 
3 of Kanishka (IJ, was, like tlic Kosam image of the year 
2 of Kanishka (I) and the Sahet-Mahet icon of the time of 
the same king, made of Karri red sand stone and could have 
been a product of the Mathura school of art. All these images 
could have been brought from Mathura to their respective 
places of discovery."* But the inscription on the umbrella 
post of the Sarnath image clearly states that the (the image 
of) Bodhisattva and the umbrella with a post, gifted by Bala, 
were erected at Bar&O^si (Viripasl) itself. It is also known 
from this record that Kshatrapa Vanaslipara and Kliarapa- 
ll&na and others were associated with this act of merit. On the 
other hand, one of the inscriptions on the image itself states 
that this gift of Bala was actually “installed by Mahikshatra- 
pa KharapallSna together with Kshaptrapa Vanashpara.” 
The satrapal rulers obviously acted on behalf of the donor. 
Such an act by these rulers, who were otherwise not related 
in any way to Bala, would have been meaningless, if they had 
not been specially associated with the place of dedication. The 
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satrapal titles of these persons, mentioned in an inscription on 
an image dedicated at Banar.is in the reign of Kanishka (I), 
should then suggest that they were governors of the Banaras 
area, and that they ruled on behalf of the KushSpas. So, if 
the inscription on the umbrella post speaks of their associar 
tion with the gift made by Bala, they were connected with 
it in their official capacities—as governors of VarSpasI. The 
theory of extension of the Kushana rule to the Banaras area 
perhaps receives some support from the facts that the Kushipa 
rule in the Kosam area and also in the territory of ancient 
Kosala (which appears to have included the locality of Sahet 
Mahet) are known also from sources other than the Kosam 
and Sahel Mahet images, which, .as it has been argued, like 
the Sarnath icon, could have been brought to the places where 
they were discovered later. 

We cannot identify the power which was ousted by the 
Kushipas from the Banaras area. Excavations and Explora¬ 
tions at Rajghat in the neighbourhood of Banaras have 
yielded scab of .several persons like Jethadatta, Hathisena, 
Jeshihamitra, Naglrjuna, Jayaka, Jaya, MSnyiditya (?), 
king Abhaya (?}, king Dlianadcva, Nawa, Kfishpasena, 
Harishepa, king Bhimasena, etc,, who may have been rulers 
or men of position and who may be dated (on the basb of 
palaeographic features of the legends on their seab) to 1st- 
2nd century A.D."* The last four persons mentioned here 
used int/r alia the “bow and arrow” device on their .seals. 
The names of three of them ended in-sena. .And since a royal 
title (rj/an) was given to at lc.ist one of them, the last three 
men could have been members of one and the same royal 
family. It was also not impossible for one of the families of 
the persons mentioned here to become the target of the 
KushSpa aggression. We must, however, admit that the 
locality of Rajghat was not only an administrative centre, 
but abo could have been, as it was in the neighbourhood of 
Banaras, an important place of pilgrimage.** So it could 
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have been visited by important personages having no political 
connection with it. Such an inference degrades tlic value of 
the evidence of the provenances of the seals for our study. 

VVe arc not certain about the precise dale and process 
leading to the termination of the Kusha^a rule in the Banaras 
area. It is, however, interesting to note that seals of a few of 
the so-called Mitra rulers of AyodliyS (like Vishnumitra, the 
son of Bhavasena, SaAghamitra, the son of Vishnumitra, 
Vijayamitra, and Sivamitra, the son of Vijayamitra) and 
of the Magha rulers (like king Navva (= N.ava ?/ (?), 
Kautsipiitra Sivamagha and Mahasenapati Rudramagha) 
have been found at Rajghat in the neighbourhood of 
Banaras.*’ We are not sure whether wc can postulate the 
extension of the rule of the Milras or of the Maghas to this 
locality, whicli was well frequented, as a religious centre, by 
various types of people from difTercni areas."* On the other 
hand, there are some indications that the immediate 
successor of the KushSoas in the region in question could 
have been a certain king called Aivaghosha, and not one of 
die Mitra or Magha rulers. I'wo records, found at Samath, 
in the neighbourhood of modern Banaras, refer to the reign 
of this monarch.** One of them is dated in the year 40*®, 
probably of the Kanishka Era.** He may well be identified 
with (King ?) Aivaghosha, whose seal has been found at 
Rajghat.** 

The Kush&na auUiority could thus be acknowledged 
in the area in question up to sometime of the year 40 of the 
Kanishka Era. But we have no definite proof of the rule of 
any of the successors of Kanishka I in that region. 

E 

Chinese sources indicate the activities of the Kusliipas 
even to the east of the territories of ancient Kosala and KMl 
(VSripasi). The 7a chums-jfa lun citing, die CJiincse trans¬ 


lation of Kumaralita’s KalpanSmitfditiki done by Kum&rajiTa, 
states that “among the ChQ-sha (Kushlp^) race there was 
a king named Chen-t’an Chia-ni-cha (Kanisl^a 1) who (onct) 
made a punitive campaign against Tung Pien-chii (Easlnn 
India). When (that tenitoiy) had been pacified, his m^estic 
power made (the world) tremble and his success was complete, 
and he returned to his native country” (Italics ours). On 
his return journey he inadvertandy worshipped a Nirgrantha 
sOtpa.** The incident concerning this stupa is included in the 
Fu fa-tsang yin yuan chuan by Chi-chia-yeh and T’an-yao among 
the events which happened during the journey of Kanishka (I) 
to his “own country" after attacking Pilaliputra. The 
relevant text records that “the king of P^taliputra is attacked 
by the king of the Yiieh-chih called Chan-t’an Chi-ni-cha 
(Kanishka !), and as a ransom he offers the most valuable 
things of his kingdom, die sage Aivaghosha, the BuddJia’s 
alms bowl and a luck-bringing hen. Chi-ni-cha (Kanishka) 
accepts the gifts and withdraws his army to his own 
country”.** The Yueh-chih invasion of Magadha, of which 
Pitalipulra must have been the capital, was narrated also 
in die Ma-ming pu-sa chuan. It stated that “Ma-ming 
(Aivaghosha) lived in Central India. There arrived the king 
of the Little Yueh-chih {should be read as the Great Yueh- 
chih),'* (who resided) in Northern India, (and who) invaded 
Magadha and demanded the surrender of the statue of the 
Buddlia and Aivaghosha” (Italics ours).** 

The alleged occurrence of the incident concerning a 
Nirgrantha stQpa suggests, even if it did not actually take 
place, that the first two texts intended to refer to one and 
the same expedition undertaken by Kanishka (I). It is also 
obvious from the statements of the second and third treatises 
that tliey dealt willi one particular venture of Kanishka (I). 

No doubt, the fint treatise placed the territory invaded 
by Kanishka I in Eastern India, while the third text located 
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it in Central India. But thu discrepancy may be obviated 
by the hypothesis that the authors concerned followed two 
different early Indian traditions regarding the geographical 
divisions of the subcontinent. According to one, favoured 
by the Buddhists, MaJjhimadcIa or Madhyadeia (Central 
Region) extended in the cast up to KajaAgala (identified 
with (?) Kankjol in the Bhagalpur district of North Bihar). 
Magadha, according to this concept, could have been in 
Central India. Another early Indian tradition placed 
Madhyadesa to west of PraySga (modern Allahabad area of 
U.P.). This suggests that Eastern India, to the east of 
Madhyadcia, included Magadha.*' 

Thus all the three treatises mentioned above indicate 
Kanishka I’s inv.asion of .Magadha. The historicity of this 
episode is further indicated by the probability of Kanishka’s 
having been more or les.s a contemporary of KumaralSta,** 
the author of the h'alpanimaifilitiki, of which the first of the 
three treatises was a Chinese translation. 

It is obvious from the statements quoted above that 
Kanishka’s inViision of Magadha was in the nature of a 
punitive expedition. The king of Magadha probably did 
something which displeased the KushSpa monarch. Kanishka 
T withdrew his army from the Magadha area, after the ruler 
concerned submitted and paid tribute to him. The royal 
family of Magadha wms apparently not ousted and, Pfi(ali- 
putra or rather the .Magadha region was not formally 
-annexed to the Kushiti;ia empire. It probably became a 
feudatory or a tributary state. 

It is difficult to identify the ruler who paid tribute to 
Kanishka I. However, there is no inherent difficulty in 
accepting him as a scion of the dynasty of the Magadhan 
king Bahasatiniita, whom KhSravela of KaliAga humiliated 
’(literally “caused Itis feet to be worshipped ” by the Maga- 
‘ dhan ruler) perhaps sometime in the closing decades of the 
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Ist Century B.C.** The same family may be considered lb 
-have been ruling in .Magadha even in the last quarter of the 
2nd century A. D., if the date of an inscription of the year 
■108 (and of the reign) of king Arya-Viiaghamitra (Arya- 
'Viiakhamitra), found at Kalivan in the Patna district and 
to in the land once included in Magadha, is attributed to 
the era of A.D. 78, and if this ruler is assigned to the dynasty 
ofBahasatimita.'*’* At least such an inference b in accord 
with our above hypotheses that Kanishka I probably did not 
exterminate the contemporary royal family of Magadha and 
that he allowed the Magadhan king, who paid tribute to 
him, to continue to rule as a feudatory or a tributary ruler. 

In our attempt to determine tlie political status of the 
Mitra family of .Magadha in the 2nd century A.D. we may 
have to ron.sider some other data. The most important of 
them is the information collected by K’ang-T’ai apparently 
during hLs mission to Fu-nan in c. A.D 245-50.’®’ According 
to this evidence, quoted in work of Ma Tuan-lin, a king of 
Fu-nan sent an envoy to T’ien-chu sometime during the 
penod of the VVu Dynasty (.A.D. 222-280). He reached “the 
mouth of the river of India”. He went up the river, covering 
the distance of 7000 li, and arrived at hu destination, where 
he apparently met the king of T’ien-chu. 1.4ttcr this king 
sent two persons to Fu-nan with four horses of tlie Yueh- 
chih. K’ang Tai gathered from one of them that “the title 

of the king (apparently of his eountry) b Mcu-Iun........ 

On the right and left (of this territoty), there, are sixteen 
kingdoms of large size, those of Kia-wei (Kapilaoastu), .She-wei 
. (Sritiasll), Clie-po (orle-po) (Champa), etc.” (Italics our})^‘‘* 

The kingdom of T’ien-chu or India, described above, 
was apparently situated on the river of T’ien-chu, identifiable 
with the river Canges,’®* though at a great dbtance from 
its mouth. The kin.gdom was bordered on different sides by 
inter alia the kingdom of Clie-po or ' Champa (which was 
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located in the fihagalpur region of North Bihar), the king¬ 
dom of She-wei or Srivasti (which included parts of the 
Gonda, Bahraich and Fyzabad districts of U.P.) and the 
kingdom of Kia-wei or Kapilavastu (which could have 
ordinarily within it the locality of Piprahwa in the Basti 
district of U.P. and also parts of southern most portion of 
the central section of Nepal). Hence the territory in question 
probably incorporated the Tirhut division of Bihar (ancient 
Tlrabhukti), situated on the bank of tJie Ganges, and per¬ 
haps, though with lesser probability, parts of Magadha to 
the south of that river. This kingdom was in existence about 
the time K’ang T'ai collected his information in Fu-nan in 
e. A.D. 245-50. 

The above topographical position of the kingdom in 
question indicates that it included only a part of T’ien-chu, 
even though .Vfa Tuan-lin, who got the above information 
from an evidence of K’ang T'ai used tlie name T’ien-chu 
to denote more or less the whole of the Indian subconti¬ 
nent.*"* Hence was the title of the king of this 

territory, and not of a sovereign ruling over the whole or 
the major portion of the subcontinent. 

The title Meu-lun is considered a Chinese transliteration 
of the term Muru^ia.^^* As the Muruptja king, who sent 
four hones to Fu-nan, secured these from the territory of 
the YOeh-cliih, his kingdom was apparently outside the 
Yueh-chih or Kushttpa dominions. 

The dynasty, the kings of which used the title Muruf^a, 
and which ruled over inter alia the Tirhut area in about the 
fint half of the 3rd century A.D., could, however, be related 
to the family of Chashtana, which might have still earlier 
served the KushSqiis.*®** Two seals of the Great Queen 
PrabhudSmS, unearthed at Basarh (ancient Vaii&ll) in the 
Muzaffarpur district of the Tirhut Division, refer to her as 
the daughter of Mahikshatrapa Rudrasiihha and sister of 
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Mah&kshatrapa Rudrasena.*"* This parentage of Prabhu- 
dSmS identifies her as a daughter of Rudrasimiha I, who 
ruled as a MahSkshatrapa at least from the year 103 to 110 
and from the year 112 to 119, and also as a sister of Rudra- 
sena I, who ruled as a MahSkshatrapa at least from the year 
122 to the year 144. Since these yean are attributed to the 
era of A.D. 78, Rudrasena I, who was a scion of the house 
of Chaslitana, should have ruled as a Mah&kshatrapa from 
f. A.D. 199-200 to 221-22. PrabhudamSI’s seals must be 
dated to sometime of the period of Rudrasena’s rule as a 
Mah&kshatrapa. If Basarh in Tirhut, where the seals of 
Prabhud&m& have been found, was in die kingdom of which 
Prabhudima was the great queen for some time in the fint 
quarter of the 3rd century A.D., her husband could well have 
been one of the memben of the royal family which used the 
title Muru^4a and ruled over inter alia Tirhut in about the 
fint half of the 3rd century A.D. 

The existence of a Muruo<}a kingdom on bodi sides of 
the Ganges is also suggested by an evidence of Oppian, who 
can be dated to the second half of the 2nd century and the 
fint half of the 3rd century A.D. He referred to the Ganges 
(i.e. Gartga) flowing through the land of the Maryandean 
people.*"’ 

Ptolemy, whose information on India should be dated 
before the middle of the 2nd century A.D.,*®* placed the 
Maroundai to the east of and near the Ganges and between 
a territory on the Sarabos and the land of the Gangaridai.*®* 
The land of the Gangaridai surely included the Gangetic 
delta. The territory on the Sarabos or ^arayQ (i. e. modern 
Gogra) should have substantially included the area of ancient 
Kosala (including ^rSvastl ?). This geographical location of 
the Maroundai places their territory in North Bihar lying to 
the north as of the Ganges. Ptolemy placed them to the east 
of the Ganges (i. e. Gahga) because he divided the Indian 
3 
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subcontinent and parts of South-East Asia into two sections— 
India Intra Gangcm lying to the west of the Ganges and 
India Extra Gangem lying to the east of the Ganges. It is 
clear from the context that the territory of the Maroundai 
was to the north of the river. 

Thus by about A.D. 150 there was a Murup^^ land 
in North Bihar. The §aka term Muru^a literally means 
“lord”. So, it could have been assumed as a title by any 
Indo-Scyihian or other outlandish ruling family in India or 
even by an Indian dynasty experiencing foreign influence. 
The title of the royal family might well have gradually 
begun to denote their territory and also the people inhabi¬ 
ting it”" 

The Pidadpta-Prarandka of the Prabhikaracliarila narrates 
how king Muruntja of Pj^aliputra was cured of his headache 
by PSdaliptasQri.'** IfP&dalipta has been correctly claimed 
to have been a contemporary of NSgilrjuna,*** datable to a 
period shortly after Kanislika I or rather to second lialf of 
the 2nd century A. D.,"’ then the authority of the royal 
Murupd't family might have been extended to Pa^aliputra 
by sometime of the second half of the 2nd century .A.D. 
The rule of a .Murupi}a king in P&taliputra is also mentioned 
in the Avasyaka-ttjihadvjilti. He is said to have sent an envoy 
to the king of Purishapura (Purushapura).*'* The king of 
Purushapura (Pcsitawar) could have been a KushSna 
monarch or one of the successors of the Kushinas."* 

It appears that the royal dynasty, tlic members of which, 
used the title Afunin^o, carved out for it by e. A. D. 150 a 
territory (including Tlrabhukti) now in North Bihar. Later 
cm, perhaps by sometime in tlie second half of tlie 2nd century 
A. D., their authority was extended to Magadha. This could 
have happened either after the year 108 or A.D. 185-86, 
when Arya-V'ilSkhamitra was the ruler of at least a part of 
Magadlia, or even before tltat year. Hence the Murup^^ 
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dynasty might have allowed Viiikhamitra to rule in a part 
of Magadha, probably as a subordinate ruler. Or it might 
have exterminated the Mitras liom Magadha afler c. A. D. 
185-86. 

In any case, there is no evidence of direct contact 
between the Murup^a family in question and the Imperial 
Kushipas. The Mitras, who might have been allowed by 
the KushSpas to rule in Magadha, probably continued to 
rule even after the KushSpa influence became extinct there. 
They were later subdued or ousted by the Muruptja family 
mentioned above. 

The exact date of the end of KushSpa influence in 
Biliar cannot be determined. No doubt, a large number of 
KusliJpa coins, including those of Huvishka and Vssudeva 
I, have been found in Bihar.*A gold coin of Huvishka and 
two impressions of one of his obverse devices on thin circular 
objects in gold, discovered in a pot in front of the inner 
Vajrasana tlirone at Bodh-Gaya,**’ indicate their popularity in 
the region concerned. But these discoveries do not by them¬ 
selves prove the extension of the KushSpa rule to an area of 
Biliar. Coins of a commercially flourishing empire like tliat of 
the KushSpas could have found their way into territories 
situated not far from it by way of trade and commerce and 
could well have been imitated there. 

Thus, though it was not impossible for Magadha to 
continue to be a feudatory or tributary state of the KushApa 
empire at least up to the time of the advent of the Murup^a 
family in the second half of the 2nd century A. D., no known 
source can be interpreted to indicate such a status for this 
territory after the period of Kanishka I. 

G 

Tlie theories of Kushipa occupation of parts of the 
territories now included in West Bengal and Bangladesh are 
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mainty based on (a) the evidence of the discoveries of coins 
of the KushiOA* <tnd their imitations in those areas, (b) the 
alleged influence of the style of the KushSna school of art on 
certain sculptures found there, and (c) a statement in the 
Ptriplous Tes Eiythras Thalatsen (cited below as Periplus) about 
a type of gold coin called Kaltis current in the “Ganges” 
country (see. 63). It has been suggested that the gold coins 
in question, mentioned by the author of the Periplues in the 
ninth decade of the 1st century A.D., could have been only 
those issued by the Kushaoa.i.' ’" 

It should, however, be admitted, that coins issued by 
the powerful and economically important KushS^a empire 
would have been easily acceptable by the people of the 
contiguous or nearby territories to facilitate their own 
commercial transactions with outside areas dominated by the 
KusliSnas. The imported coins would have also fulfilled the 
demand for coins in local transactions had there been no 
regular local currency, lienee the KushSna coins could have 
found their way to the regions in question by way of trade 
and commerce and could have remained there in circu¬ 
lation, and eveit could have been imitated there to meet 
popular demand. 

The statement of the Pfrifilut referring to Ealtis may 
not be necessarily dated to the ninth decade of the Isi 
century A.D.“” Moreover, as we have shown elsewhere, tlie 
information furnishc'l in at Ic.ast one section of the Periplus 
should be dated before tlic advent of the Kushipas in the 
interior regions of the Indian subcontinent.**® It is also not 
imperative to consider tlut tlie term Kallis, the meaning of 
wliicli is obscure, denoted KushSpa gold coins. It might have 
been the name of some otherwise unknown local specie. Even 
if, tlie KushSpa gold coins were known as Kallis in the 
“Ganges” country, which certainly included at least parts of 
the deltaic regions of West Bengal and Bangladesh, their pre¬ 


sence in that territory need not be taken, in the light of our 
above observations, as indicating its inclusion in the Kushipa 
empire. They could have reached the land in question by 
way of trade and commerce. As a similar example, we may 
point out tliat fuvarfa, mentioned in one of the Nasik in¬ 
scriptions of NahapSna,’*’ probably denoted the Roman 
gold specie imported into the Deccan, even though that 
region was never a part of the Roman empire. These gold 
coins, as it appears from the same epigraph, were in circula¬ 
tion along with the coins called KSrshlpapas,*** which were 
probably the local coins struck by Nahapftna. 

The sculptures from the areas in question, which arc 
considered to betray the influence of Kush&pa art, need not 
also prove the extension of Kushipa rule to the localities 
of their find-spots. They may only indicate the percolation 
of influence of the style of art of one region into that of the 
other, between which there could have been commercial and 
cultural contacts. The above considerations debar us from 
supporting the hypotheses about the presence of the Kushipas 
in the land now included in West Bengal and Bangladesh. 

H 

The testimonies of provenances of some Kush&pa 
coins and also of a great number of the so-called Puri- 
KushSpa pieces have been taken to indicate the extension of 
KushSpa rule also to the territory now included in Orissa.’** 
It has been suggested that as a copper coin was not likely 
to travel far beyond the place of its origin, the copper Puri- 
Kushlpa coins found in Orissa were issued by local rulen of 
the Kushipa empire. 

A gold piece, unearthed in an excavation at Sisupal- 
garh in Orissa, bears a copy of a KushSpa coin-device (king 
sacrificing at an altar) on one side and an imitation of the 
bust on a class of Roman imperial coins. The obverse legend 
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was read by A. S. Altekar as Maharajadharajasa Dharmada- 
madharast.^** Dharmadamadhara has been taken as a 
Muruo^A ruler and also as a member of one of “tlie local 
KushSpa ruling families”,'** one of the viceroys of the 
Kushipas in the eastern regions of the Kushipa domi¬ 
nions,’** etc. 

A scholar has claimed, in support of the theory about 
the Kushapa rule in Orissa, that a few images from Bhuva- 
neswar betray some stylistic affinity to a Kush&pa school of 
sculpture, a few of tlie figures of the doorkeepers in the 
Ranigiinipha cave (near Bhuvaneswar) ‘‘remind us the 
KushSpa soldiers armed with spears”, and that the GSrgUaii- 
hili ‘‘preserves the reminiscence of the $aka, i. e. the KushSpa, 
expeditioasin Orissa.”’*' 

As we have noted above, the discoveries of KushSpa 
coins or tlieir imitations in any territory do not by them¬ 
selves prove the exteasion of Kush&pa rule to that area. I'he 
so-called Puri-KushSpa coins, which are crude imitations 
ultimately of Kushipa copper coins, have been found not 
only in Orissa, but also in Bihar, etc., and even in Andhra, 
which was certainly never in the KushSpa empire.’** More¬ 
over, many of these coins might have been struck aBer the 
end of the Kushlpa empire.'** Thus neither the KushApa 
coins nor the Puri-KusliApa pieces, found in Orissa, prove 
tlie inclusion of a part of that territory in the KushApa 
empire. 

Similarly, there is no cogent reason to connect Dharma- 
damadhara (even if the obverse legend is taken to have been 
correctlv read by Altekar) with either the Murup<)as or the 
KushApas simply because he imitated a KushApa coin-device. 
He could well have been a local ruler of the area in question 
where KushApa coins could have been imitated. It should 
also be noted that a loop attached to the gold piece in 
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question suggests that it was used as an amulet or ah 
ornament.’*® 

Tlie evidence of the stylistic features of certain sculptures 
noted above may only allude to cultural contact between the 
area in question and a part of the KushApa empire. We also 
like to point out the figures of armed soldiers with spears can 
be noticed in sculptures from Amaravati and Nagarjuna- 
konda, which were outside the dominions of the KushApas. 
Bearding the alleged reference to the Sakas in the Girgl- 
saMhita, it should be pointed out that the Sakas were not tlie 
same as tlie KushApas."’ 

Thus we cannot include, in tlie present stage of our 
knowledge, any part ofOrissa in the KushApa empire. 

I 

The above study of the data relating to the extension 
of the KushApa rule to the e.asi, souili-east and north-east of 
hlathurA and AhichchhatrA betrays the hollowness of certain 
well-known tlieories. It appears tliat P. L. Gupta is wrong 
in assuming that there is no indication ‘‘of any political expa¬ 
nsion of the KushApas eastward beyond KAnyakubja” (i. e. 
Kanauj in Western U. P.).’** On the other hand, there is no 
solid reason to believe that the KushApa empire included 
‘‘Orissa and the eastern seaboard as far as the Rishikulya and 
Langulia rivers”.’** Tliere is also tio definite evidence for 
the extension of the Kushapa hegemony to parts of West 
Bengal and/or Bangladesh. 

Magadha, no doubt, acknowledged the supremacy of 
the KushApas during tlie days of Kanishka I, even if it was 
not directly annexed to his empire. But there is no proper 
foundation for tlie theories suggesting the KushApa rule in 
the Bihar area from the time of V’ima Kadphiscs to that of the 
end of Huvishka’** or from the period of Kanishka I to that 
of VAsudeva I,’** or from the beginning of the reign of 
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Kanishka I to somtime even after the death of Huvishka.*** 
No definite evidence can be furnished to substantiate the 
suggestion that the Guptas threw off loose allegiance of 
Magadha to the Later Kushinas of Mathura and the 
Punjab.**’ We, however, do not suggest that it was not 
possible for Magadha to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Kushinas aAer Kanishka I. We only want to put on record 
that no datum at our disposal proves tliat tlie Kushftpas 
exerted political influence in any part of Bihar after the reign 
of Kani^ka I. 

The whole or a part of the territory of Kosala, and the 
regions of Kauiambi and VSripasI were in the empire of 
Kanishka I. But, again we do not know whether these areas 
were ruled by the KushSpas even affer the end of his reign. 

The absence of an energetic ruler like Kanishka I and 
the dilHcultics of effecting direct control over far-flung 
eatern provinces might have encouraged a process of their 
gradual cessation from the empire. Even if such may have 
been the case, there is no evidence of any general or concer¬ 
ted revolt of the eastern territories against the KushSpas. The 
excavations conducted at different sites to the east, south¬ 
east and north-east of the Mathura area, whidi may have 
been in the Kusltipa empire, do not indicate any violent end 
of the Kushftpa rule in those localities. The transition from 
the rule of the KushSpas to that of their successors in those 
territories seem to have been peaceful. It appears that 
administrative difficulties and perhaps also strategic incon¬ 
venience, and comparative unimportance of tliese provinces 
in relation to inteniational trade,*** in which the empire 
was vitally interested, probably prompted the Kush&pas to 
withdraw voluntarily from there.*** 

The economic reasons behind the withdrawal might 
have been accentuated with the gradual emergence, by about 
or sometime before the middle of the 2nd century A.D., 
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of South India as the most important area in the Indian 
subcontinent for Roman empire’s trade with the east.**® 
By r. A.D. 150 the western seaboard of South India became 
at least comparatively free from the menace of piracy.*** 
Sailors from the Roman empire who had already learnt how 
to reach the South Indian port of Muziris, “the nearest mart 
of India,’’*** within the shortest possible lime with the help of 
trade wind, were, therefore, able to visit safely the emporia 
of South India.'** And since they could And important local 
and imported articles of commerce in the ports of South 
India, they would naturally visit these places more frequently 
than the ports in llie northern parts of the Indian peninsula 
or in Westeni India.*** Moreover, merchants of the Roman 
empire bound for the eastern seaboard of India, South-East 
Asia and Further East including China, either began to 
circumnavigate Damirica (Dravi^a country) or to traverse 
it from west to east through one of the shortest possible 
routes.*** The regions of Eastern U.P. and South Bihar no 
longer had any important part to play in India’ trade with 
the west. Earlier these might have served as hinterlands 
through which articles of commerce were carried to the ports 
of Western India and the Deccan.*** The Kushapa power, 
which probably never reached the eastern seaboard, proba¬ 
bly lost interest in the far away eastern provinces, which were 
no longer economically important to it. This theory about 
the economic decay of the areas concerned is perhaps corro¬ 
borated by some archaeological data indicating the abondon- 
ment or less flourishing conditions of several inhabited sites 
in tliose territories at the end of the Kushina “level” of 
occupation.* *’ 

If the Imperial KushSpas voluntarily withdrew from 
the ea.stem provinces, local men, including some of their 
erstwhile representatives, probably filled up the vacuum. The 
withdrawal might have been effected in one single period. 
Or ratlier it might have been done gradually starting firom 
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the days of Vftsudrva I or Huvishka or even Visishka. It 
should, however, be noted that the additional reasons for the 
withdrawal as siic^gesled in tlie last paragraph could not have 
come into operation in the days of Vilsishka if his known 
yean of rule (22 or at least 24 and 28)“* are referred to the 
era of A. D. 78. These additional reasons were in force in 
the last years of Huvishka and in the periods of VSsudeva I 
and hissuccesson.*** 

Whatever may have been the factors leading to the end 
of the KushSna rule in some of the territories to the east 
of the localities Mathuri and Aliichchhatrii, the Kush&pas 
in all probability lost these areas long before tliey submitted 
to the Sasanids in the second quarter of the 3rd century 
A.D.**® (see Chapter IV). Thus the loss of the eastern 
provinces marked one of the first stages of the decline of tlie 
KushSlna empire. 
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CHAPTER ni 


FIRST STAGES OF DECLINE (II) 

A 

Kanishka I, as we have suggested elsewhere, probably 
conquered Akara,’ or Eastern Malwain M.P. The possibility 
of the Kushftpa hegemony in regions towards further west 
and south and also in peninsular India depends on the 
veracity of the hypothesis about the subordination of the 
family of Chashtana to the KiishSoas.* 

It is now recognised that the territory of Larike, as 
described by Ptolemy, was a political, and not a mere geo* 
graphical division, ruled by Tiastenes or Chaslilana. It 
included inler alia littoral Gqjarat from .about the mouth of 
the Mahi downwards to a certain limit incorporating the 
Broach area and a part of Western Deccan up to Nasik, and 
also certain areas of Western M.P. and perhaps South-Eastern 
Rajasthan.* The Aiidhau inscription of the year 11 indicates 
the rule of Chashtana, and the Andhau inscriptions of tlie 
year 52 allude to the conjoint rule of Chashtana and his 
grandson RudradAman (I) in the area in question.* 

We have no definite evidence of the rule of Chashlana 
in the lower Indus country, which was within the KusliSpa 
empire during the days of V’ima Kadphises, Kanishka I and 
perhaps also Iluvishka and Vbudeva I.* This area thus 
acknowledged the authority of the Kushipas from a date 
prior to year I of tlie reckoning of Kanishka (identifiable 
with the era of A.D. 78) to at least the first year of VAsudeva 
I’s rule as the KushApu sovereign, which began in the year 
64 or 67 or even in or immediately after the year 60 of the 
Kanishka Era, up to wliich date at least Huvishka wits on 

4 
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the Ku-il»4i.ia® llui>nc. In other worth, the Ktuh.Inas might 
have held the lower InHut country from a date prior to A.D. 
78 to A.D. 137/38 or 141/42 or 144/45. 

It is intcrutin" to note that thejunagadh inscription 
of about die year 72 or .\.D. 119-50 refers to Chashlana’s 
grandson Rudradintan (I) as controlling, as an independent 
rtJer (though bearing the title of MahSkshatrapa), regions 
of Sindhu and Sauvira. locatrti in the same lower Indus 
country, and also sevcr.il territories which can be placed in 
■Cutch, Kathiawad, a district on the Sabarmati in Eastern 
Gujarat, Western Decc.in, a locality on the upper Narmada, 
in M.P., Eastern and Western .Malwa in M.P. and p.irts of 
Eastern and Western South-western Rajasthan.’ If Sindhu 
and Sauvira were conquered by Rudradiman I from the 
Kushipas in or before A.D. 149-50, it would have been 
certainly recorded in thejunagadh inscription, which boast¬ 
ed of his success against one Satakariji K Satavihana 
family) and also ag.iinst a much minor power like the 
Yaudheyas.® However, such a conflict between the Kushar>as 
and the house of Chashtana could have been avoided if the 
latter gradually usurped the political authority in Sindhu 
and Sauvira and also in some other territories (as cnunicrat- 
ed above), when evil days befell the Kushina empire. 

There arc reasons to believe that certain developments 
in international trade took place by the early years of the 
reign of VSsudeva I which threatcncrl die prosperity of the 
empire. We have already noted that by about die middle 
of the 2nd century A.D. the parts of the southern region of 
the Indian peninsula became more important than those ol 
Western India and of the northern parts of the westeni 
division of the peninsula for the purpose of conducting Indo- 
Roman trade (sec alxivc Chapter II).® It is signific^t that 
Ptolemy, whose information on I ndia cannot be dated after 
r. A.D. 150, did not designate any place in his Indo-Scythia, 


which included the lower Indus country, as an emporeon, 
even though he collected his data from, among others, 
contemporary sailors from the Roman empire who had 
navigated to India.*® 

The sudden decline, from the time of VSsudeva I, in 
the volume of noticeable impact of the Roman specie on die 
Kushaoa (^in devices*' may allude to the gradual loss of 
direct contact between the dominions of Rome and the 
Kush&pas. Sharp decrease in die mean quandty of pure 
gold and also the remarkable dispropurdon between the wan¬ 
ing of the average weight and of the gold content in the 
KusJiSqa coinage of the days of Visudeva I** may indicate 
that evil days befell die empire by sometime of his reign. 

The chief reason for this calamity seems to have been 
the decline of trade between the Indus region and the Roman 
Orient. We do not know whether the embassies sent by die 
Bactrians, i. e. the Kusliina.s,*® to the Roman emperors 
Hadrian (A.D. 117-138),*'* and Antoninus (A.D. 138-161),'* 
were in the nature of attempts to revive, though apparendy 
without success, the Roman trade with the Indus zone.** 

As the lower Indus Country was no longer of any 
special significance to the Imperial KushApas, they might 
have left the administration of this province, far away from the 
centre of the empire, to the care of the family of Chashlana, 
which were then ruling in the contiguous areas and were 
probably acknowledging at least the nominal suzerainty of 
the KusliAgas. As the economic condition of the empire 
worsenesl with the decline of the Kushino-Roman com nerce, 
the family of Cliashfana might have usurped the authority 
in the lower Indus country. Such a hypothesis explains the 
establishment of the indcficndent rule of RudradAinan I 
in die lower Indus region by r. A.D. 149-50, without .appa¬ 
rently defeating die KushApas. A vital alteration in the 
economic structure of the Kushapa empire forced the pace of 
change in its political arena. 
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The Kmha^as might have suffered loss of territory even 
to the west of the lower Indus region. The Naqsh-i-Rustam 
record of r. A. D. 262 places Twgrn (also called Tourene, 
Twgrstn and Twrstn) within the empire of the Sasanian 
monarch ShSpor I.*’ Twgrn included the Jhalawan and Las 
Bela districts of Baluchistan (in present Pakistan).** It has 
been suggested that this country was named after the Tochari 
or Tokharoi people.** The Tokharoi of the classical and the 
Tukharas of the Indian sources were identical with or closely 
related to the Yueh-chih.*“ The territory in question should 
have, therefore, become known after the Tochari-Yueh-chih 
in or before c. A. I). 262, the date of composition of the 
Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription. 

A country can be named after a people only when they 
have been for some time numerically preponderant or politi¬ 
cally dominant there. However, if the Yiieh-chih domi¬ 
nance in Twgrn implies its inclusion in the Kushina empire, 
such an implication was lost before the final dissolution of 
the latter. For Al Tabari refers to a king of Turin (= Twgrn) 
and also to a Kushio^ monarch as offering submission to the 
Sasanian king Ardishir (I).** It appears that even ifTwgrn 
in the Baluchistan area had ever been under the Kushio^> 
it became indpendent of them before they submitted to the 
Sasanid power (see also chapter IV). 

C 

There are also some indications of territorial loss suffe¬ 
red by the imperial Kusliipas in the northern parts of their 
empire before its downfall. 

Two statements of the IVei-ltxth may have some bearing 
on the problem of determining tlie extent of the loss. This 
treatise composed by Yu Huan in the period of tlie VVei 
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(A. I). 220-265), is supposed to narrate the events of the 
reign of the emperor Ming (A. D. 227-239). The work is 
now lost and is known from quotations from it appearing in 
P’ei Sung-chih‘s commentary on tJic San-hto chih, published 
in A. D. 429.** 

The Wei-lfHh indicates that the “southern route” "enters 
into (Mr amntrf of) the Ta YOeh-chih after crossing the Ts’ung- 
ling and the Hanging Passage”.** The same text further 
states that “the kingdom of Chi-pin Cinr/iK/iBg ot least parts 
of Kasmlra), Ta-hsia ( rmbraemg at least Eastern Dactria), Kao-fu 
(the Kabul area), and T’ien-chu (inctuHing, in the context of this 
passage, parts of Northern India) (are) all dependent on the 
Great Ytleh-chih” (Italics ours).** 

It appears from the above data tliat parts of Central 
Asia (including Eastern Afghanistan) and large areas of the 
Indian subcontinent (including at least a portion of KiUmIra) 
might have been under the Great Yueh-cliih at least up to 
A. D. 227, and that the Yueh-chih ruled over a vast territory 
at least up to sometime of that year.** 

The Ts’ung-ling region was in the dominions of 
Kanishka I and Huvishka.** At least its northern section 
bordering on the locality of Kashgarh should luve been in 
the KusliSna empire immediately before its downfall,*** since 
the KushlQa country as annexed to the .Sasanid empire 
stretched up to the frontiers of K’sh or the Kashgarh area** 
(see also chapter IV). .So, if in A.D. 227 or later the empire 
of the Ta Yueh-chih or the Kushapas could be reached by 
crossing the Hanging Passage by someone travelling app¬ 
arently from the direction of China, the Imperial KushSnas 
should be considered to have lost by that date the south¬ 
eastern section of Ts’ung-ling, where was the Hanging 
Passage.** 
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Fhrian'ttani; staled in the 7lh century A.D. in his 
account of Kia-shi-mi—lo (Kaimlra) that “after Kanishka’s 
death the Kritiya race once again assumed the government, 
banished the priests, and overthrew the religion”.** VVe 
have suggested elsewhere that if there is a grain.of truth in 
Hshan-lsang’s statement, Kanishka in question should be 
identified with Kanishka III.** Chi-pin, which was in the 
north-western part of tiie Indian subcontinent and which 
normally incorporated KS^mlra, was, however, included in 
the dominions of the Ta Yiieh-chih or the Kushatias by the 
IIV/-/.acA, de.'iling with a period from A. I). 227 lo 239. 

Several alternative hypotheses may by postulated to 
explain the apparent contradiction between llie two pieces of 
information. Either Kanishka III ruled up to at least some¬ 
time of .’\.I). 227, or the KushSnas did not loose the whole of 
ancient Kaimlra immediately after his rule, or they, under 
Visudeva II, conquered again at least parts of Ktlimira by 
sometime of ,\.I). 227.** We must, however, bear in mind 
that the ;mthnr of the ll•Vl-/u<’A, who wanted to narrate events 
of the period ranging from A.D. 227 lo239, might have drawn 
Ids information on a remote territory like that of the Ybch- 
chih from an earlier source. It is also possible tliat there is no 
historicity in HsOan-tsang's statement about the end of the 
rule of the family of one Kanishka in Kismira after his deatli. 

The evidence of the Kajalarahgifl su.ggests tliat after tlie 
rule of the Turushka race (meaning the family of Kanishka) 

in Kiimlra “the (earless Abhinianyu.became the 

king”.** It is, however, not clear whether Abhimanyu rose 
to power ill K&smira before or after tlie submission of the 
Imperial Kushkpas to the Sasanids (see chapter IV). More¬ 
over, tliere is also no corroborative evidence of the rule of 
Abhimanyu. 

The early local coins of Kaimlra betray strong influence 
of tlie coinage of the group of the ruler called Kidara 


Kushana.** The gold coins of the Kidarites, in their turn, 
closely follow, though with not much artistic skill, the specie 
of the Imperial Kushinas and of some of their successon 
showing the standing king holding a trident and sacrificing 
at an altar on one .side and an enthroned female deity (Ardo- 
khsho) holding a cornucopia on the other.** Hence one may 
postulate a period of Kid.iiite rule in Kasmira. 

This inference gets some support from a statement in 
the Pei-thih, reproduced in the Wti-shu. According to it, the 
Great Yuch-chih king Chi-to-lo “crossed Uic .great mountains 
and, going southwards, invaded Northern India ( Picn-chu). 
The five kingdoms to the north of CJi’icn-to-lo became all 
subject to him.”** (.'Iii-to-lo has been identified with 
Kidara.** He was called a great Yiieh-chih or a Kushin* 
king probably because he ruled over a part of the territory 
which had been under tJic Great Yiieli-chih and had become 
known as Kush&nshahr.** One of the five kingdoim to the 
north of Ch’ien-to-lo or Gaiidhara, subjugated by Chi-to-lo, 
could well have been Kismira. 

ft is, however, dillicult to place tlie rule of KidSra in 
KSsmIra immediately before or alter the submission of the 
Imperial Kusiiapus to the Sasanids in the second quarter of 
the 3rd century A. U. (see chapter IV). The available data 
indicate that the group of KidAra flourished in tlie fourth 
century A. D.** 

These considerations do not allow us to be sure as to 
exactly when and how the Kush&na rtde ended in the 
Kaimlra area. 

I) 

In the western direction tlte KiishSna empire extended, 
at least for some time, up to the immediate east of Mu-lu or 
Merv (TurkmenisUn, USSR). Tliis is clear from the sute- 
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menu in Oiapter 118 of the f/ou l/an-shu that the Yueh-chih 
territory wai bordered on the west by An-hsi and that the 
city of Mu-lu was on (he oriental frontier of An-hsi.** If 
these statements were based on the report prepared by Pan 
Yung in c. A. D. 125,*" then the Kush&Oa empire could 
have extended up to tlie immediate east of the city of Mu- 
lu, i. e. Merv, in or before e. A. D. 125. This means that a 
part of the Merv area lying to the east of the city of Mu-lu 
might have been under Uie Kushioas. The Naqsh-i-Rustam 
inscription of .SliApCir 1 of r. A.I). 262, however, places the 
whole of the territory named after Mrgw (Merv) ouuide 
KusliSnshaiir.** Kudiftiishahr of this record denoted the 
territory occupied by the Imperial Kush&Qas immediately 
before they submitted to the .Sasanids (see Chapter IV). So 
if the Kush&ttas liad held a part of the Merv area, they lost 
it sometime before their submission to die Sasanids. The 
territory in question might liave been snatched away either 
by the An-hsi or .Arsacids or by die Sasanids before the latter 
received the formal submission of die Kiuliftotu- 

The data analysed above suggest diat the Imperial 
Kiishiivis might have suifered diminution of territory in the 
south-western, western and northern regions of their empire 
before iu downfall. However, the exact extent of the losses 
in all these areas is not clear. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SUB.XfISSION TO THE SAS.\NID.S 

.\ 

VSsudeva 11 seems toliave been the last known ruler of 
the house of Kanishka I or at least last of the known Kushitia 
emperors.’ He has been identified with the Great Yuch- 
chih monarch Po-t’iao,* who sent an envoy to the Wei court 
in A.D. 230. Accordinj? to the San-hio chih, Po-l’iao was made 
{=given the honorary title of) “king of the Great Yueh<hih 
(who shows) affection towards the Wei”,’ 

It appears that Visudeva II (Po-l’iao) was ruling at a 
time when .Ardishir I was gradually as.scrting the supremacy of 
liis Sasanian family over Persia and the neighbouring regions, 
after oustin.i; .Ardawan or the .Arsacid emperor .Arlabanus V 
in A.D. 226 or perhaps in A.D. 22t.* Ardtshlr (I), however, 
faced a redoubtable opponent in the Armenian ruler 
Chosrocs I, who, witli the help of the Roman empire and 
some other forces, initially scored some success against him.* 
According to the PalmuTiwn Hayoc’ of Moses of Chorene, 
Chosroes then sent envoys to the relatives of “the Parthians 
and Pahlavs” and “to all the troops of the country of the 
Kushans”.* “Then came to him some of his messengers who 
had gone to the most honourable nation, residing in the 
centre of the countries, at Bald itself; they brought him the 
news that 'his kinsman Vehsacan, witli his clan Karen Paldav, 
had not submitted to Artas’ir (ArdSshlr); he responds to your 
appeal and is making way to you.”' 

The facts that the KusbApas were among the powers 
approached by Chosroes for help and that Balh or Balkb 
was a part of the KushAna territory* should allow us to 
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interpret the evidence of Moses to suggest that Chosroes I 
made an alliance with the KushSo^s against Ardttshir I. This 
was only a natural alliance, as the growing power of the 
Sasanids must have spelt danger to the KusliSpa empire as 
well as Armenia. 

Ardashlr I was, however, successful in exterminating 
one of the allies of Chosroes, viz., the house of Karen Pahlav. i i 

Only a child of this family escaped the massacre and found ' 

refuge with the Kushi^as. This must have angered Ardishir, 
whose attempts to get hold of the child proved futile.* 

In the light of the above Armenian evidence regarding | 

the inimical relation of ArdJshir I with Armenia and the 
KushSpas, the Sm-kuo ehik's statement about an envoy sent I 

by the Great Ytteh-chih (KushSnas) to the Wei court in A.D. j 1 

230, assumes significance. The reigning Kush&i>a monarch 
might have solicited the Chinese hdp in solving tlie inter¬ 
national crisis. Such a hypothesis receives support from the 
Patmut’uon (Histo^ of Diron) by Zenob, which states that 
king of the Cens (DJiens) (i. e., Chinese)'" intervened in the 
quarrel between Persia and Chosroes, the king of Armenia, 

"but could not tame his resentment or to bring (or 
peace”'' (holies o urs). 

The struggle between Chosroes I and Ardishtr I 
continued for a considerable period until the latter was able 
to get the former killed treacherously by a person called 
Anag.** 

It is not clear as to what extent the Kushioas were 
committed to the struggle between the Sasanids and Armenia. 
Nevertheless, it may be assumed that for the Kushinas the 
quarrel resulted in making Ardgshlr their avowed enemy. 

Al fabarl refen to ArdSshlr (I)’s conquest of inter alia 
Armenia and his expeditions to some places and then states 
that “he marched back from the Saw&d to Istakhr, from there 
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Gnt to SagistSn, then to Gurgin, then to Abarshahr, Merv, 
Baikh and Khwtrizm, to the &rthest boundaries of the pro¬ 
vinces of Khorisin, whereupon he returned to Merv.... He 
returned from Merv to Pin and settled in Gor. Then 
envoys of the king of the Kushftijia, of the king of TOrSn and 
Mokrin came to him with declarations of their submission.”* * 

As Baikh was in the KushSpa territory, .\rdish1r I 
might have made a plundering raid into the KushSpa empire 
sometime after conquering Armenia.** This expedition 
probably shakened the KushSpa empire, the lord of which 
hastened to offer submission. 'I'hus ended the existence of 
the independent KushSpa empire. 

As it appears from the sources quoted above, the 
Kushipa monarch submitted to the Sasanian sovereign 
Ardashlr sometime after A.D. 224 or 226, in which year 
ArdAshir ousted Artabanus V. The Kushiiia king 
Visudeva il might have begun to acknowledge the supre¬ 
macy of the Sasanids even after he had sent his embassy 
to China in A. D. 230. On the other hand, this incident 
must have taken place (in or) before the early part of A.D. 
242, the date of ShSpur I’s assumption of full royal office 
and accession to the Sasanid throne." 

R 

The evidence of Al Jabarl, however, does not prove 
that any part of the Kushipa empire was annexed to the 
territory directly ruled by the Sasanids during the period of 
ArdSshlr I. Such a rule in at least a part of the Kushipa 
dominions lying contiguous to the Sasanid kingdom is suggest¬ 
ed by a series of bronze coins struck by ShipOr I as a KushS- 
nashSh, evidently when he was ruling as his father’s represen¬ 
tative in at least an area of the Kushipa country.'* 

We must still admit that in some parts of the erstwhile 
Kushipa empire situated far from the heart of the Sasanid 
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dominion!, the Kashana royal family and high Kushamt 
olTiciah might have continued to rule while ackttowledging 
nominal suzerainty of the Sasanids." It is reasonable to 
assume that titey were not averse to doing mischief to the 
■Sasanid empire. At least there are indications that ShapOr I 
had to face trouble in the east.** 

’ It appears from an evidence of Al Tabart that in the 
eleventh year of ShapOr (I)’s reign (i.e., A.D. 252/53) certain 
events in Khorasin compelled him to raise the seige of Nisibis, 
in order to go there in person.*" A Manichacan text from 
Chinese Turkestan perhaps alludes in a garbled form to 
uncertain conditions in the area near a “border post of 
Kushat>3” ( = Kushltia country) when Mani, a contempo¬ 
rary of Shapbr I, sent his disciple Ammo to Abarshahr.*” 
The Sfriptoret Historiae Augustae refers to Sapor (i.e., .ShSpOr I) 
as sending letters to dilTercnt vassals and princes announcing 
his success against the Roman emperor Valerian, and further 
states tli.-u “the ISactrians, tiie llilrerians, the .Albanians and 
the Tauroscytliians refna'd to receive Sapor's letters and 
wrote to Roman comm.mders, promising aid for the libera¬ 
tion of Valerian from his captivity.’’** The Bactrians of thu 
passage may well mean the Knshinas or chiels of the erst¬ 
while Kusliiya empire.** 

A gold coin (no. 8716) in the lihaiat Kala Bhavan, 
Banaras, displays the king at altar on the obverse, and Oesho 
with bull on the reverse. The natidifxtda symbol occurs on 
the obverse and a four-pronged symbol on the reverse. The 
obverse legend, which starts at 7 o’clock, can be read as (Ska) 
aonano Shao Ba(z)udeo A'oslio (m). 

The coin, which is well executed, seems to be a product 
of a genuine KusliAga mint during die period of a Kushipa 
tnonarch called Bazodeo or Vdsudeva. The starting point 
'of tlie legend and the appearance of both the nandipada 
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symbol and the four-pronged symbol on this piece relate it 
to the coins of Vtlsudeva II with identical obvene and reverse 
devices,** which served as the prototypes for the imitations 
of his coinage and also for the Kushino-Sasanian gold 
coins.** So the coin in question, issued probably by VSsudeva 
II, was minted in or for an area where later Kushipo-Sasa- 
nian gold coins came into circulation. It is interesting to 
note that the king on this coin does not wear one of the 
head-dresses usually worn by the Kushtpa monarchs.** He 
is adorned with a headgear comparable with the crown 
peculiar to the Sasanian emperor ShipOr I.** 

This coin thus poses a problem. A possible solution to 
this riddle can, however, be found with the help of the known 
facts about tlie KiisJiSpo-.Sasanian relationship. 

As noted above, the Imperial Kushinas submitted to 
the Sasanian monarch Ardishlr I sometime before c. A.D. 
242, when his son and successor Sh&pQr I ascended the 
throne. It has already been suggested that Vitsudeva II was 
the Kushipa ruler who submitted to Ardishir I. He might 
have continued to .swear allegiance to the Sasanids during 
the reign of Shipur I. But the coin itself cannot be taken to 
suggest his vassalage. For a vassal could hardly be allowed 
to use his master’s crown. It is, therefore, better to assume 
that the coin indicates an attempt on the part of the Kushlpa 
king Vitsudeva II to defy the authority of the Sasanid 
emperor in a region where the KushSpo-Sassanian gold 
specie later came into circulation. The area in question 
should have been in Kushinshahr up to Peshawar, which, 
according to the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription, was annexed 
to the empire of ShSpQr I. 

These data give us the impression that even during the 
reign of ShSpOr I certain scions of the royal Kushdpa family 
and'or some chiefs of the erstwhile KushSpa empire, ethni- 
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cally rolated or unrelated to the KushStMU, tried to create 
trouble in or near the Sastuiian empire. However, when the 
draft oTNaqih-i-Ruaiam inscription of ShipOr I was drawn up 
in e. .^.D. 262,*’ the whole of the Kiuhipa country as de6n- 
rd in that record was apparently under his firm control.*' 
This epigraph, seems to include within the KushSpa country 
(Kwshnhshtr or Kouseneon ethons) the whole area lying 
between Mrgw (Merv), Hryw (Herat), Skstn (Seistan), 
Twgrn, Mkwrn and Prtn (all three to be placed in 
Baluchistan), Hndstn or India (including the lower Indus 
country), Pshitbwr or Paskibouron (Peshawar), and the 
frontieis of K’ash (Kashgarh), Swgd (Sogdiana), and Sh’sh 
(’st’n) (Tashkent).** 

Thus by e. A.D. 262 tlie greater part of the KushSpa 
territory was annexed to the Sasanian empire.*" The imita¬ 
tions of tlic Visudeva 11 coinage with the nnmiipaJa symbol 
might have been made by unofTicial sources between the dale 
of the establishment of Sasanian rule over an area of tlic 
Kush&pa empire, during the reign of ArdSshtr, and that of 
the introduction of Kush&po-Sasanian gold coins, modelled 
on the Vasudeva II coinage. The series of KushSpo-Sasanian 
gold specie was begun by Hormiad I KushapshSh some time 
after his father ShipOr I had established his firm control over 
Kushinshahr up to Peshawar.*’ The initial date of this 
series may be placed some time in or after A. D. 262 and be¬ 
fore c. A.D. 272 or 273.’* 

Reference* 

1. AC, p. 89, HFA E. pp. 180f. 

2. TP, 1904, 1 . II, vol. V, p. 819. In this connection lee R. A. 
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4. Brgram, p. 155. Acconling to the calculations of S. H. 
'I'aqiaadeh, ArdSsbtr (1) ousted Artabanus (V) in A.D. 224 
(BSOAS, 1946, vol. XI, pp. 2C-24 and 38-39). 
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Langlois, CalUttiau de$ kistorins oacims tt moArrnts dr P Armnu, 
vol. I, p. 115; vol. II, p. 117. See also JA, 1866, s. VI. vol. 
VII, p. 142. 

6. Moses, ep. ett, bk. II, ch. LXXII. Agatbangelo* (<^. ctl., ch. 
I) referred to the "warlike population and the courageous sol¬ 
diers of the Kusbans." 

7. .Moses, »p. fit., bk. II, ch. LXXII. 

8. ATC, pp. 22-23. 

9. Motes, ap. til., bk. II, ch. LXXIII. 

10. Moses refers to the expression Ctnpagnr and states that in 'their 
language it wants to say "honour of the kingdom" (op. tit., 
bk. II, ch. LXXXI; V. Unglois, sp. rt(., voi. II. pp. 121-23). 
Cfnpagnr probably stands for C(kytHhaguT<C(k)inbagptihi» 
Ckinadetfopntra > "The Chinese Son of God." According to 
certain Chinese chronicles, "Son of Heaven" (stSon of God) 
was a regular honorihe title of Chinese emperors. .Moses also 
implied the expression concerned as denoting an honorific title, 
though he was wrong in taking titc term pagar as Chinese. 
.See J/f, 1863, t. VI, p. 425; Btgrtm, p. 130, f.n 6. 

11. Zenob, Palmii''ium Titraiany; JA, 1863, s. VI, vol. II, 
p. 425-26. 

12. Seen. II; Moses, cit., bk. II, ch. LXXIV; Agathangelos, 
tp. fit., ch. II; etc. The Artnenian sources furnished confused 
ttatetnents on the duration of the period of struggle between 
Ardtshlr (1) and Chosrors (I), after the death of Ardawan 
(• Artabanus V), According to Zenob, it continued for ten 
yean (or more ?) (J.4. 1863, s. VI, vol. II, pp. 425-26). 
Agathangelos gives the impression that it lasted for a kw 
years (V. Langlois, tp til., vol. I, pp. Il4f). It appears from 
the treatise of Moses that the struggle began by about the 
time of the Roman emperor Philip /(ssPhilip the .Arabian 
243-249) or Philip Junior (247-249)) and contitiued even 
after the days of Valerian (253-260) (ikid., vol II. pp. 117 . 
118). But these monarchs reigned during the period of 
ShIpOr I (242-272), the son of .Ardkshlr. These data warn 
us against depending absolutely on the chronology suggested 
5 
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l>y any Armenian text, (t is al$o doubtful whether Nfotet 
WAS correct in stating that once Chosroes pursued Ardishtr 
up to India (\foset, rit.. bk 11, cb. LXXIII). (See also 
below o. I3)« 

13. Al-Tabart, TarlW aZ-rariy ll'eV-iwi/M:; Th. Noldeke, CrwAiifAtr 

drf Perur and Arahtr lur d*r ear dtt vabifeken 

Chr^nik dts TeAeri, p. 15. TTw evidence of Tabari U partly 
supported by a sutement of Muhammad Bin Khlvendib^b 
bin Mahmud (or Mirkhond). Hii work Rau^t'US-tafM records 
that Ardashir (1) **marched back from the plains to nsiakhar, 
whence he proceeded to SejestSn, to Jorfin, NbhapOr, Merv, 
BalkH, and Khovarezm. When he had subjuKated the last 
mentioned country, he again marched back towards Fin, 
and received from all the surrounding kings presents as 
tokens of their submission'\ {Rau^at^^sofat Oriental Trans* 
laiion Fund, I, pi. 1. vol. It, p 328). 

14. Mohammad Kisim HindO Shib, surnamed FirUhta. si<iled 
in the introduction to bis Thriik-t^FmtkU ibatjQnah **waa 
contemporary with Ardisblr Bllsigin ** One year Ardlshlr 
marched against India, and reached as far as the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sirhind. Jonah was very much alarmed, and hasten* 
ed to do homage to him. He presented pearls and gold and 
jeweb and elephants as liibute, and so induced Ardishtr to 
return** (H.M. Elliot and J. Dowson, HUUry of Mia as Told bit 
its Own ilistofiaast reprint, 1964, pp, 557.58}. (See also V A. 
Smith, Earljt History of India, (4th edition), p. 289 and fn. 3 
and JRAS, 1920, pp. 22lf]. It is diHicuU to as^enain 
whether the account of such a late writer like FirUhta, who 
was bom in c. A. D. 1570, contains in a garbled form a tradi* 
tion about Ardishtr*! expedition to India, (see also above 
n.I2). We are also not sure whether V A. Smith was right in 
considering a Sbilada cenn, found in the Jhelum di'trici, as 
having been overatruck by the fire altar device of the coins 
ofArdSsMr 1{JRAS, 1920, p. 224). The particular type of 
lire altar may perhaps relate the coin to a later Satanian ruler 
{Asialit Sneitfyf Moniklj BmlUiin, 1975, vol. VI, no, 6, p. 4). 

15. BSOAS, 1946, vol XI, p. 42. 

16. JNSl, 1956, vd. XVIII, pt. I. pp. 22, 23. 31-32 and 34. 
The legend Shoboro is inscribed on the obverse of some bronze 
coins dUplaying oq the obverse a bust to right wearing a 
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mural crown and on the reverse an altar {ibid.^ p. 34, no. 32). 
As the legend written in the Greek script b not as cursive 
or ligetured as in the coin legends of Hormizd I Kushlnshlh, 
the coins of Shoboro or ShtpOr in question should be dated 
bcibre those of Hormizd 1. The mural crown worn by the 
ruler in question U also similar to that of ShIpQr I. To him 
wre may also attribute small bronze coins showing on the 
obverse a royal hgure sacrificing, like the KushSpa royal figures 
on coins, at an altar. HU crown is similar to that of ShIpQr I. 
The Bactrian legend on the obverse can be read as Shoboro 
Koihoao SKao {ibid., p. 22; pi. Ill, no. 21; R. Herzfeld, Hu 
Knskaao-Sasonian Coisu, AfraisiW of tks Artkooological Survsy of 
Mia, no. 38, p. 41, no. 2)* 

The Kittb ai‘Mas^lik h'^ol AiamAtib by Ibn Khordl- 
dhbeh furnishes a list of titles bestowed by Ardtshfr. Here 
we find mention of Bm^rf Xttsh^nthih (edited and translated 
by M. G. De Goeje, Lugduni Batavorum, 1889, pp. 13 and 
17). ShftpOr I might have been the recipient of this title. 

We may note here that E. Herzfeld attributed to Ardisblr 
I a copper coin bearing on the obverse a bust and on the 
res’tfse a fire altar and a Bactrian legend (E. Herzfeld, op. cii,, 
pp. SI and 41, no. I). But the royal crown on this piece U 
out of the flan, and so it cannot be definitely recognised as 
that of Ardishtr 1 (H.H. Wilson, Ariana Antigua, pi. XVII, 
no. 12). Moreover, the Bactrian inscription is illegible. The 
crown may be taken as that ofFirux 1 Kushlnshlh. (^ACS/, 
vol. XVIII, pi. IV, no. 33). So the coin In question cannot 
indicate Ardishtr*s occupation of Kushftnshahr. The first 
numismatic evidence of the Sasaoian occupation of a part of 
Kushtnshahr (including Ractria) U supplied by the above 
coins of Shlp&r 1. 

17. A disciple of Mani converted or influenced the local prince of 
Turan (Parthian Fragment no. 1748; L. J. R. OrC, Mani, A 
Religio-iiistorical Orscription of his Prrsonality^ pp. 75*76) by the 
end of the reign of Ardishtr (1) 1936, vol, XC, p. 7; 

PDK, p. 184) or after the beginning of the reign of ShIpQr I 
as the supreme ruler of Iran (L.J. K. Ort, op.rit., p. 211). 
This indicates that the royal family of Turan, which sub* 
milted to .Ardlshlr I, was allowed to continue to rule there 
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Its ruler was then obviously a vassal of the Sasaanid empire. 
But by the date of the composition of the Naqsh-t-Rusum 
inscription Natrseh, the son of Shflpftr I» was made the king 
intiT alia ofTurmn {RGDS, p. 15). Similarly, the Kuthlom 
king, who submitted so Ard9«hlr, might have l)een initially 
allowed to rule as a tort ofa vassal of the Sasanid empire. 

18. Moses refers to a quarrel between Arpog (•C’hinese 

Son of God ■ Chinese king) and Ardkshir {1) over granting 
asylum to a *'tatrap*' of the former by the Utter ruler. The 
quarrel started in the year of death of Ardlshir (I) and 
ended during the reign of ShspCkr I (Moses, op tit., bk. II, ch. 
LXXXI). 

19. Th. Noldeke, op. cit., pp. 31-33 and 45; BSOAS, 1937-39, vol. 
IX, p. I25. According to .Muhammad Bin KhlvendsbJh bio 
Mahmud, .ShSpQr (I) sent Hormus (HormUd) to Kboratan. 
He "humbled the enemies of the government {»p. tit,, p. 335). 

20. Sit ping fbtricktt 4et KSmgtkk pTtmtsisthn .ika/itmie der fVattn- 
tkmJUn, Phil. Hht. Klaste, 1933, pp. 301-C; M/Wm o/ tkt Scho^it 
of Uiitofital andCnltHrnl Sindirs, 1965, vol. I, no. I, p. 13. The 
Manichaean text in question states that Mani despatched 
miationaries to Rome, and then sent Ammo to the Upper 
Provinces (Abarshahr). When Ammo and his companion 
came to the "borderpost of the Kushaii**, they were confront¬ 
ed with the guardian spirit of the Hast. The 1 ttter allowed 
the former to go to the oist after h*ariag Ammo’s ar^unients. 

Though there is no question of accepting the episode of the 
spirit of the East as a historical fact, the story as a whole may 
have preserved the memory ofsome trouble in the Kushftpa 
country about the time when Mani sent missionaries to Rome, 
i. e., the Roman Orient. Mani presumably sent them after 
ShapOr I's succeu against the Roman empire in his second 
campaign against the latter (Pokhtiui QMdrtertj, vot. V, no 2, 
p. 29: RODS, II. 10-17 of the Greek text). 

21. Scriptores Historiat .inguntot. Valerian, IV, I. The fact that (he 
life of Valerian was written by PolHo In t. .A.D. 300, and so 
not tong after the reign of ShaptU- I (A. D. 242-272 or 273) 
(even though that work together with other lives in the 
Striptofts were revised at the end of (he 4th century A. D.) 
should lend great historical importance to the above state* 
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ment. (D. Magie (editor), Striptotes Hisiorit Arngnttot, vol. Ill, 
pp. XXXVI). Since Valerian was captured by ShipOr I in 
A, D. 259*60 or 260*61 {RODS, p. 142, n. 3), the event 
mentioned in the above tiatment should be referred to about 
the tame time. And the Bactrians in the present context may 
well mean the KuthSpas (.See n. 22). 

22 KG, pp. 22-23. 

23. nU., pp. 84-85; pi. VIll and VIIIA, nos. 4r. 

24. KG, pp. 84-88. 

25. AC, 1892, pi. V, no 11; pi. VI, no. I; VII, no. 8; pi, IX, nos. 
A and B; etc. 

26. R Gobi, Dit Mnnpn SaswiidtH Konigluhn Mun^i^^intlt, Haag, 
lig. 2; R. Ghrishman, Ptrtia, 6g. 197. 

27. BSOAS, 1937-39, vol. IX, p. 854. 

28. 1958, p. 336. 

29. Naqsh*i*Rustam inscription of Shtpor I, U. 3*5 of (he Greek 
(ext; 1.2 of the Parlhian text; and 1.2 of (he Pahlavi text; 
Sjria, 1958. p. 336. 

30. Certain data suggest that persons named after or connected 
with (he appellation Kashgna took part in active politics in the 
Sasanid empire even after the days of ShftpOr I (E. Herafeld, 
Pp. lit., p. 34). They, however, need not necessarily be assigned 
to Imperial Kushipa family. As residents of (he territory then 
known as Kush3nshahr they could be called Kutbipas with¬ 
out having ethnic reUtions with the Imperial Kushapas (see 
KG, p. 19). 

The Nan^tkon (i^wu) tkik, composed around the middle 
of the third century A.D. and quoted in Cbcng-i commentary 
on the SktM-Kki (ch 123 p. 3), refers to a country of (he Great 
YUeli-cluh situated about 7000 li iioi ih of T'ien*chu. .Some 
later Chinese sources also perhaps refer to il>e tame territory 
{TF, 1912, I. II, vol. XIV, pp. 97,123; Jd, 1934, vol. 
CCXXIV, pp. 11, 15, etc.). The kingdom could have been 
called after the Great YOeh-chIh if it had been once a part of 
the Great Yiieh-chih (Kushkpa) empire, li might have been 
in existence, either at a politically indepetxlent or dependent 
lerriiory, even after the greater part of the Kushipa empire 
was annexed to the .Sasanid empire. Its rulers need not be 
ethnically related to (he Yueh<bih race (see KG, p. 21.) 
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3]. 1936, vol XVIII, pc. I, pp. 31-32. Before Hormiid t 

Kushinshfth Kushlno-Sasanian silver and gold coins of 
Satanian (abric were struck by Pirns 1 Kushftnshlh, Kushloo- 
Sasaniao small broozc coins with Iranian types were minted 
by Shtp&r I Ku^hSnshih and two rulers called Ardashir 
KushSnihth, Kushapo Sassntan small bronze pieces with 
'&va and bull' on the reverse were struck by Firuz I Kushin- 
shah, and Kushtoo-Sasanian large copper coins with 6re altar 
on the reverse were issued by ShSpOr (I) and Firuz I Kushtn- 
shah pp 30-35). It it interesting to note that Firuz I 
Kushlnshlh^ coins of Sasanian fabric carry mint names 
alluding to Herat and Merv, which regions are not included by 
the Naqsh-i-Rusum inscription of ShSpOr I in Kushanshahr. 
Hormizd I KushtnshihN gold coins, based on Vgsudeva II 
coins, sometime carry the mint name Baxlo or Baikh, which 
could have been in Kushlnshahr. 

32. It is DOW well established that Hormizd 1 Kuthanthlh, son of 
the Sasanian emperor ShlpPr I, was the first Saunian ruler 
to strike Kushapo Sasanian gold coins following the devices 
(King at alter : ^iva with bull) and other features ^weight, 
shape, etc.) of Vitudeva II coinage and its imitaiioos (^A5/, 
1956, vol. XVIII, pi. I| pp. JSf). The series of Kushapo- 
Sasanian gold coins surely began after the annexation of 
Kush&nshahr to the Sasanian empire. 'Pbe exact date, is, 
however, not known. P,. Herzfeld was inclined to place ibe 
date sometime after A. D. 252 (B. Herzfeld, op. tit., pp. 33- 
37, and 42). 

There can, however, be serious objeccioot against such a 
theory. The Naqsh«i-Rustain inscription of ShIpOr 1 Includes 
a part of Kushanshahr in the Ibt of the provinces of the 
empire. But it does not speak of a Kushftnshah in the sections 
where it refers to the establishment of "fires'' and "making of 
sacrifices’' mainly in honour of different members of the royal 
family, among whom were rulers of several provinces 
1958, pp. 316-30 and 336). Nevertheless, the epigraph 
concerned mentions in these sections the name oTHormizd- 
ardlshTr, the son of the emperor (tHV., 1958, pp. 317 and 
319; 11. 40-41 and 48 of ibe Greek. Parthian and Pahlavi 
versiou of the epigraph). Hormizd-ardtshfr, the sem of 
ShlpQr 1, was apparently the same as Hormizd I, son of 
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ShSpCkr I, who initiated the series of Kushapo-Sasanian gold 
coins. In ShlpOr’s record he is described as the "Great King 
of Armenia" (i4t4/.) and not as the King orKushan (shahr). 

It appears that Hormizd I had not yet begun to rule as 
Kusbanshth when the draO of the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription 
was prepared. The required date has been placed in t. A-D 
262 {BSOAS, 1946, vol. IX, p. 835;. Hence Hormizd I's rule 
in Kushanshahr probably did not begin before t A. D. 262. 
On the other hand, he ceased to be the governor of that 
province before or by sometime of A.D. 272 or 273, when hit 
father ShlpQr 1 died and he succe.^ded him on the imperial 
throne. 

These considerations suggest that Hormizd 1 could not 
have struck Kushlpo-Sasanian gold coins before t. A. O. 272 
or 273. So the series probaMy began sometime in or after A.D. 
262 and before r. A.D. 272 or 273. 
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<31APTER V 

BETWEEN PURUSHAPURA AND MATHURA 
A 

Situation was not much better for the KushSttAS to the 
east of Purushapura or Peshawar during the period between 
their dc-jurc submission to the Sasanids and the establish¬ 
ment of firm control of SliSpbr 1 over Kush&nshahr up to 
Peshawar in or before r. A.D. 262. We have elsewhere 
suggested the rule of V&sudeva II in inter alia the area to the 
east of Peshawar, Punjab and also perhaps in the MathurS 
region.* If the expression MatUlraja Rajatiraja in a Mathuri 
epigraph of the year 299* indicates a Kush&na monarch, and 
if that year can be ascribed to the era of 58 B.C. (Chapter 
II, sec. then Kushipa V&sudeva II, who might have 
been on the throne in t, A.D 230 (Chapter IV, sec. A), 
could have been the king alluded to in the Mathuri ins¬ 
cription. 

VAsiideva II was, therefore, still ruling in the year 299 
or .A.D. 211-42. Till the time he imitated ShipQr I’s head¬ 
dress ill one of his coin-types, a.scribable to an area to the 
west of Pesluiwar, Visudeva II could have been in possession, 
although as a Sasanian vassal, not only of that region but 
also a stretch of territory to its east up to the locality of 
Mathuri. But it is not clear whether Visudeva II continued 
to rule, as a Sasanian vassal or as an independent ruler, to 
the cast o'* Peshawar even aRer Kushinshahr to the west of 
it was hnally and firmly annexed to the empire of ShipOr I. 
Even if Visudeva II was then able to re-establish his inde¬ 
pendence in a territory to the east of Peshawar, he became 
the king of a small independent kingdom, and not again 
the sovereign of a vast Kushit>a empire. 


The Kushina territory to the east of Peshawar fell into 
pieces during or immediately after the rule of Visudeva II. 
We have already noted elsewhere that Bazeshko (or Visishka 
II), who flourished aRcr Visudeva II and might or might 
have been a genuine Kushina king, ruled only in the Punjab 
area of the Indian subcontinent.* 

There are indications that not even the whole of 
that region was controlled by Bazeshko alone. Some copper 
coins bear on tlie obvenc an enthroned king holding a 
diademed fillet in his right hand and crowning himself with 
another diademed fillet held in the left hand. The legend 
on the obverse is Vasu, written in the Brahml script. On the 
reverse appear an enthroned godde.ss (Ardoklisho), holding 
a fillet or a wreath and a cornucopia, and a four-pronged 
symbol.* These coins may be related to the Kushana specie 
on account of similarities between their respective types and 
symbols. However, since they have no Bactrian legend—a 
characteristic of the regular Kusliiiia coinage from some¬ 
time in the reign of Kanishka I—we cannot confidently 
assign them to the Imperial Kushjina family. Ihey were 
struck probably by a person called I'atu, who had carved out 
for himself a territory from the Kushina empire. 

If Vasu can be identified with Vasu, whose name 
occurs probably as a subordinate ruler on certain coins of 
Kanishka III and Visudeva II, bearing enthroned Ardokhsho 
on the reverse,* it may be supposed that Vasu fint served 
under Kanishka III and then under Visudeva II. Since 
these coins of Kanishka III and Visudeva II are ascribable 
to the Punjab area, Vasu probably served them somewhere 
in that region. I..ater he became independent there, as 
suggested by his above noted coins. The act of crowning 
himself with a diademed fillet, one of the marks of sovereignty, 
indicates assumption of independence by Vasu. The appear¬ 
ance of enthroned Ardokhsho on these pieces points to their 
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circulation in or near the area where specie of Kanishka III 
and V&sudeva II with the same reverse device had been in 
circulation. 

Some copper coins bear the name of Vasu on one side 
and a four-pronged symbol on the other.* These may also be 
ascribed to the ruler in question. 

Along with these classes of coins we should also take 
notice of several specie, closely imitating "king at altar : 
enthroned Ardokhsho holding a cornucopia and a fillet” 
coins of Kanishka HI and Vjsudeva II. These coins were 
struck by the families of Vasu, (probably the .same as Vasu 
noted in the last three paragraphs), Shaka, Shilada, Mahi 
Ga^ahara and Kush(atia) (?)'' As these coins have mostly 
been found in the northern Punjab area of the Indian sub¬ 
continent,* these ruling dynasties or at least a few of them 
may be considered as the successon of the Imperial Kushaoas 
in that region.** The fint Sananian intrusion in the territory 
of the Punjab is perhaps indicated by a British Museum piece, 
showing on the reverse an enthroned .\rdokhslio holding a 
cornucopia and a crown looking like those worn by rulers 
on the above coins, and displaying on the obverse a male 
figure at an altar wearing a head-dress recognisable as that of 
Varahran I KushSnshih (r. A.D. 272 or 273 to 273 or 274).* 

B 

The sources discussed in section A indicate the succe¬ 
ssors of the Imperial Kushapas in the northern and the 
western regions of the Punjab area of the Indian subconU- 
nent. There are also certain data which may be of help in 
determining their successors in the territories further east. 

St^eral large copper coins, carrying on one side a male 
figure (Siva) and on the other devices mostly resembling 
those on the known Kupinda specie, are attributed to the 
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Kupinda tribe.*® The module of these pieces is influenced 
by KushSpa copper coins.** The palaeographic features of 
the legends on these coins may perhaps date them to the end 
of the 2nd century or rather to the 3rd century A. D.** 
The distribution of these and other Kupinda pieces suggests 
that the Kupindas occupied (or lived at different times in 
different areas of) the territory between the upper courses 
of the Beas and the Sutlej, the land at the foot of the Siwalik 
hifls between the Yamuna and the Sutlej, and the Garhwal 
district and some other parts of Kumaon division.** Thus 
the habitat of the Kupindas included in one single period or 
at different times parts of the northern areas of Indian Punjab 
southern areas of Himachal Pradesh, northern region of 
Haryana and northernmost division of U.P.** These regions 
or parts thereof might have been under the Kushinas till the 
closing decades of their empire.** It is not impossible that 
in those territories or in parts thereof the Kupindas, who had 
struck coins in an earlier period,*** resumed minting when 
evil days befell the KushSpa empire.** 

The archaeological materials, including epigraphs, 
discovered at the Aivamedha sites at Jagataram (not far 
from Dehra Dun, U.P.) indicate the performance of at least 
four Aivamedha sacrifices by a king of Yug,riaila called 
^llavamian.** As palaeographically the records may be 
assigned to the second half of the 3rd century A.D.,** there 
is a possibility of the sacrifices having been performed imme¬ 
diately after the fall of the Kushanos. 

The Kushapa rule further .south is suggested by the 
discoveries made in the locality of Ramnagar (in the Bareilly 
district of U.P.), identified with ancient Ahichchhtra of North 
Panchala (Chapter II, sec. A). We have shown above that 
the Kushkpas ruled here till the closing decades or even up 
to the fall of the empire, and that-they were succeeded in 
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this area by an ancestor of Achyu or by a ruler or a few rulers 
who flourished some time before the family of Achyu rose to 
power. 

The successors of the KushSpas in the central and 
southern parts of Indian Punjab and Haryana can be deter¬ 
mined with the help of numismatic and other data. 

There are large Yaudheya pieces, showing the god 
Kirtikeya on one side and a female deity on the otlier. The 
obverse legend can be read as Yaudhryaga^^ya jaya.^* These 
pieces, which betray Kush3t>a influence and are dated appro¬ 
ximately to tlie 3rd-4lh century .A.D.,*" have been found at 
or near Bchat, Hansi, Kharkaudnh, Soiipat, Jaijaivanti (Jind 
Taiisil of the Rohlak district), Garhwal, etc.*' Moulds for 
coins referring or alluding to their victory have been found 
at Sunet near Ludhiana.*' The Vaudheyas, who bad struck 
coins in Eastern Punjab (and Haryana) of tlie Indian sub¬ 
continent before the Christian Era, had to lie low during the 
supremacy of the Indo-Greeks, tJic Scytho-Parthians and 
then the Kush8t>as. It has already been suggested that tlie 
territory of the Yaudheyas of the Eastern Punjab area was 
at least for sometime within the Kushana empire.** A branch 
of the Yaudheyas became active perhaps in or near the 
dominions of Rudrad&man I by about the middle of the 2nd 
century A.D.** The coins noted above, which carry the 
legend Yaud^tyaga^sya jaya (victory of tiie Yaudheya re¬ 
public), indicate the winning of independence by the 
Yaudheya tribe in a certain area which had been once under 
the KushSpas. 

Among the early leaden of this rejuvenescent republic 
we may perhaps include MahirAja Mahikshatrapa Mahi- 
senSpati Indramitra and his successor MaJiSrilja MahS- 
kshatrapa SenSpati Indramiira-.Vandavarman (sic).** Their 
names have been noticed in a clay seal inscription found in 
the Hissar district.** The inscription may be palaeographi- 
cally dated to about the 3rd century A.D.*’ 


It is interesting to noie that one MahSrSja Maht- 
senipati of the Yaudheya republic is mentioned in an inscrip¬ 
tion found at Rijaygarh in the Bharatpur region of 
Rajasthan.** This record is perhaps palaeographically 
datable to the second half of the 3rd century A.D.** It’s 
evidence may allude to the extension of the power of the 
Yaudheyas or to the existence of one of their settlments in 
the Bharatpur area sometime in or about the second half of 
the 3rd century A.D. 

Bharatpur is not very .*ar to the south-west of Mathurl, 
one of the important cities in the Kush&pa empire. So the 
Bharatpur region could have been for sometime inside the 
Kushipa empire. If this was actually the case, the Yaudheyas 
probably succeeded the Kush&nas in that area. 

Thus the Yaudheyas appear to have succeeded the 
Kush&pas in the lower region of Eastern Punjab (and 
Haryana) of the Indian sbbconlinent and possibly also in 
the area of Bharatpur in North-Western Rajasthan.*" 

The /'urdpoj refer to ihe rule of the seven (or nine) 
Nagas at iatfr alia Mathura immediately before speaking of 
the rule of the Guptas at Pray&ga, Siketa, Magadha, etc." 
It appears from the context that the Ndga hegemony in 
Mathurd preceded or at least was partly contemporaneous 
with the initial stage of the kingdom of the Guptas.** If 
Gapapatindga, one of the kings uprooted by Samudra- 
gupta,** is identified with the chief of the same name whose 
coins have been found at inter alia Matliura,** the Imperial 
Guptas may be considered to have conquered Mathurd from 
the Ndgas. In any case, the flnd-spot of the Mathura pillar 
inscription dated in the reign of Chandragupta and in the 
year 61 of the (Gupta) Era** shows that tlie area concerned 
was annexed to the Gupta empire in or before A.D. 
(61 *319/20) 380-81. The rule of seven or nine Ndgas in 
Mathurd should be placed before that year. And since the 
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known dates of many ruling families of North India give an 
average of nineteen years per reign,** the NSga rule might 
have commenced in Mathuri by about the middle of the 
3rd century A.D., if not in a still earlier period. Hence the 
area concerned could have remained under the Kushki^as 
up to about the middle of the 3rd century A.D.** This 
inference is in conformity with our suggestion that VSsudeva 
IT might have been ruling in Mathura in a year as late as 
A.D. 241-42 (see above section A). It appean that in the 
Mathura area the Kushipas were succeeded by the .NSgas. 
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(and) who has been accepted by Maharaja Mahikshatrapa 
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27. The tnicription cannot be read with confidence from iti 
photograph published in iW/, pi. V, (no. I). Nevertheless, the 
forms of the letters, which can be easily lecognised, tend to 
ascribe the teal to the 3rd century A.D. 

28. J F. Fleet, /lu/iraritm, vol. Ill, /wrr^ieej 

Earijr Gupt^ Kings and their SacetssarSt pp. 151 >152. 

29. See ibid., pi. XXXVI, no. R. see also ibid., p. 151. 

30. The lettend Tastdhej^ganasya reminds us of the inscription 

on the coins of the ArjunSyanas and of the 
legends hfifcM .wye, A/4/«Msa (or Sf^lofanh) (or 
Mhtavana), Xfalavlthnh jaya, Sf^lat/oga (fatya) (J^) and 
M4iaPtlnJtih (ar jaya AfdtatfhniihJ on coins of the Mllavas. 

(J. Allan, cit., pp. LXXXII, 167 and cv; K. K. I>as 

Gupts, The Afaiai'as, pp. 7*10). TTie provenances of the coins 
of the Arjunfiyauas suggest that their habitat probably lay in 
the region between Delhi, Agra and Jaipur (J. Allan, cp. tit., 
p. I.XXXIIl/. The legend of the coins of the ArjunSyanas 
hai been palaeogr.tpliically dated to diHerent periods ranging 
from €, 100 B.C. to r. A.D. 200, {ibid.; Hid, vol. XXVIl, 
p. 208). Thus ihougli their territory might have been sub* 
stanCially in the KushSp^ empire^ we cannot be sure whether 
tlieir coins should be dated to thu age of its decline and not to 
an earlier period like that of the disintegration of the Scylho* 
Parthian dominions in the Isi century A.D. 

The Scytho^Parthian territory, stretching from iater alia 
North>Western India to Mathurl, could well have included 
parts of the habitat of the Arjunlyanas. When the Scytbo* 
Parthian |>ower declined, the Arjunlyanas could have tried 
to assert their independence by striking coins. Whatever 
might have been the fact, the reference in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta to the Arjunlyanas as one of the 
tribes paying (axes, etc., to him shows their political impor¬ 
tance in the 4tb century A.D. But they might have gained or 
r^ained this importance after the fall of the Kushlpas. 
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The coihi of the Malivu are taken to have been mued 
In diflereni period, ranging from about the middle of the Srd 
or rather 2nd century B.C. to about the middle of the 4th 
century A.D. (K.K. Dai Cupla, op. tit., pp. 14-16). Thew 
have been fouud In great number at Karkou Nagar, some 25 
mile, muth-iouih-ea.l of Took and 45 mile, north north-easi 
of Bundi in Rajasthan. Two epigraph, of the Krita year 282 
(«A.D. 225-26), referring to the achievement, of {Sri f) 
■Soma, the leader of the Sogi. and of the .Mllava family, have 

been found iimnribrd on a .tone pillar (ripa) at Nandsa, 36 
mile, to Che east of Bhilwara Railway lUtion in Rajasthan 
(£/, voj. XXVII, p. 252 and 263-265). The find-spot of the 
inscriptions, which alto speak of the performance of the 
Bkaslwbtht rltra” ucrifice by the said leader in Mllava- 
gana-vishaya, allude* to the inclusion of the Nandsa region in 
the territory of the .VI»lava.. Thu. an area of Eastern or’ 
South-Eastern Rajasthan was occupied by the .Vlalavas during 
the Kushlga period. They had earlier migrated to this terri¬ 
tory from an area in North-Western India (K.K. Das Cutitj 
op. tit., pp. 22-i3). 

Nandsa is not far to the north of Chitor, in which locality 
one may locate Tiattoura of Ptolemy (P//, /, 63) We have 
noted elsewhere that this place was within the domain of 
Tiastene. or Chasihana fJlFJCg, p. |56). If Ch«h{.na served 
the Kushlpai {■,*,/., pp. 79-77 and 158), the MHavas might 
have for some time lived in or near the are. under the politi- 
cal influence of the Kushapas. 

The M,lavM might have acknowledged the supremacy 
of the mdpendent ruler RudnuUmin I in c. A. D. 150, if 
Kukura, one of hit provinces. Included paru of Eastern 
Rajasthan /■£/. vol. VII, p. 44; CAOlyAr, p. XXXI) The 
authority of the family of RudradJman I over the .\MIavas 
may be considered to have been lost in or by c. A. D. 225-20 
prwided the Nandsa inscriptions are Mken to allude to ati 
independent Mllava*gaQavithaya. 

There are data suggesting an internecine struggle for 
power between the scioos of the family of Rudr«laman I in 
and atout A. D. 225-26. Rudraseo. I ruled u .Mah.lksha- 
irapa from Che year 122 to 144 of the $aka Fra (i.e., A. D 
b ' 
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199/200‘22I/22)« HU brotlier SaAgha^Iman struck coins as 
NfahSkshatrapa in the year 144, 145 and also 149 (i.e.» A. D. 
221-22, 222-23 and 226-27). But Dlmasena, a brother of 
SanghadSman, is known to have ruled also as MahAksbatrapa 
from the year 145 to 158. (i.e, A. D. 222/23*235/36) 
(CCAOHWK, pp.96r; .W/.4^, 1913-14, p. 232; but see also 
7,VS/, 1948. vol. X, p. 132). 

The Kshatrapa dynasty might have abo experienced 
political pressure from outside. Sindhu and Sauvira, located 
tn the lower Indus country, %vere under RudradSman I in 
r. A. D. 150. The lower Indus region or the greater part of 
it was incorporated in India or Hindustan, described as a 
province of the Sasanid empire in the Naqsh-i-Kuttam inscri¬ 
ption ofr. A. D. 2G2. ThU leirilory was probably annexed 
to the Sasanid empire sometime after the Parthian king 
Artabanui V had bes'n ousted by the Sasanid ruler Ard'shir 
in the third decade of the 3rd century A. D. The Sasanids 
could not possibly have an opportunity for tnmirg to the 
east before destroying their arch enemy Artabanin V. 

Tlkus ill llie third dccadv of tlie 3rd century A. D. the 
Kshatrapa rulers of Western India were exposed to internal 
and also exleritul troubles. I'lie Nlalavas may be considered 
to havu availed tbeiitMdves of the opportunity lo rise against 
the Kshalra|»-4«. tfwv lake the Nandsa inscriptions ofA. O. 
225-26 as alluding lo ihe independent rule of the Malavas, 
and if we can attribute some of their coins with the legends 
Afa/aeanAA <fr Mihtagtirtnycji^ to about the first quarter 
of the 3rd century A. D. 

The Milavas thus had nodlrcxl res|>onslbilily for the 
decline of the Kti'iliAoa empire. However, their success against 
their overlord might have eiKouragcd the Bssiparous tenden¬ 
cies among similar tribes living in the KushAoa territory 
situated not very far to the north of the domain of the 
Mtlavas. 

31. riMaa Pirrdna ^vdiU'd by P. Tarkaratiia), IV, 24, 18; 

AirdHd (edited by P. larkaratna), 99, 382-383; Bk^gm-aia 
(edited by D. Tarka VyAkarapa-tlrtha and otlien), 
XII, I, 37-lU; p.E, Pargiiar, OjuaitUt of tke Kafi .Igr, p 53 
and f u. 2. 
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34 . PIIAi, p. 536; R C. Mnjumd.ir and A.S. Alicknr, (editors), 

T4e .Ig/* (reprint), p. 180. Coins of C.ioapiti- 

nSga have been found m.iinly in the Mathura area (R.C. 
Majumd.ir and A.S Altek.ir, op #•//., p. .36, fn 1). HU coins 
h.nvc been dUcovered in lar«r ntimlior .‘tbo in the localities of 
N.irwar .»nd IMn.i--.ir (A. (‘iinnint;h im. of Afnfiaer^l 

/nV/tf. p. 24; ///Q,, 1025, vol. I, p. 2.'>.'i). Hut Resn.igar was 
probably under one of the iril»c« (^nakAnik.is) who paid 
taxes, etc., to Samndr.igupta. Marw.ir might have been in 
po-setsion of N.Si*iHrn.i before he was exterminated by 
Samiidragitpia, if tli'- form>'r was the ^anic as Nitgasena, 
mentioned as one of the Naga kings of Padm&vatr, hicaled at 
r.idani-Paway.i in the Narw.ir region {PHA!, p. 536; R.C 
Majiimdar and A.S. .Mickar (editor*), op tit , p. 132). 

35. A7, vol. XXI, pp n f 

36. A L. Basham, StuM** in Im^mh ni%lift^ nniCnUure, pp. 84-86; 
.i.V.W//, p. 131, 11 , 169a. 

37. Fxravations at Shaikh, silu.ited in tlic Mathura district and not 

very far from the city, of M.ithura have, yielded interesting 
results. Here as m.inv a* sax te\*els (16-22) of occupation have 
been attributed to the KushApa period. The level 15 and the 
latest phase of the level 16 have been found lo belong to the 
Gupta phase. {lAAR, I9G9-70 p. 42; 1970-71, p. 40;7ownM/ 
nfMiati Histotj, (iuiAm ■Niimh€rf p. 141). Hence there 

might not have been very great interval between the end of 
the Kuthapa rule and the beginning of the Gupta rule in this 
area. This inference supports the al>ove hypothesis that in 
the .Mathura region the Kushtgas might have continued to 
rule up to about the middle of the 3rd century .A.D. 



chapter VI 

CONCLUSIONS 

A 

The absence of an energetic ruler like Kanishka I and 
the dilliculty of effecting direct control over the far-flung 
eastern provinces might have encouraged a process of their 
gradual secession from the empire. Even if such may have 
been iJie case, there is no evidence of any general or concert¬ 
ed revolt of the eastern territories against the KushSpas. 
The excavations conducted at sites to the east, north-east 
and south-east of die Mathura region, which may have been 
once in the Kushftpa empire, do not indicate any violent 
end of the KushSpa rule in those areas.' The transition from 
the rule of the Kuship<ts to those of their successors in those 
territories seems to have been peaceful. It appears that 
administrative difliculties, and perhaps also strategic incon¬ 
venience, and comparative unimportance of these provinces 
in relation to contemporary international trade, in which 
die empire was vitally interested, probably prompted die 
Imperial Kushipas to withdraw voluntarily from there. 
I<ncal personages including some erstwhile representatives 
of the Kushapas, filled up the vacuum caused by the with¬ 
drawal. The withdrawal might have been effected in one 
single period. Or it might have been done gradually starting 
from the days of Visudeva I or Huvishka or even Vasishka. 

The large number and die great varieties of Huvishka’s 
coins suggest that the economic viability and the vitality 
of the empire, which thrived in trade, was maintained at 
least np to the beginning of the reign of his successor on the 
Kushapa throne. This should have been the case even 
diougli die political structure of the empire, which was based 
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on satrapies ruled over somdmes by ambitious satraps,* was 
somewhat loose in character. The economic foundation of 
the empire seems to have been really shaken during the reign 
ofVasudeva I when the Kushapo-Roman commerce declined 
and the Kushapas lost certain territories with important 
ports to the family of Chashtana.* The loo.se structure of 
the empire, now economically shaken and politically distur¬ 
bed, probably began to totter even during the days of 
Vasudeva I. .Still, hr was able to hold a vast territory from 
Central Asia to Mathura. 

The death-blow to the empire was given by the Sasa- 
nids. TJie independent Kushipa empire was dead the 
moment VSsudeva If submitted to ArdSshtr I sometime after 
the latter’s victory over Arlabanus V’ or rather somedme 
after c. A. D. 230 and before r. A. D. 242. The dependent 
KushSpa ruler might have been allowed to continue to rule 
in at least some parts of the erstwhile KushSpa empire. He 
might have even made a vain attempt to re-assert fiis 
supremacy. But in or sometime before r. A. D. 2C2, the date of 
the composition of the Naqsh-i-Kustam epigraph of ShSpOr 
I, KushSnshahr up to Peshawar (i. e., the whole or most of 
the extra-Indian possessions of liic Imperial Kushipas) was 
firmly annexed to the .Sasanid empire. 

VAsudeva II might have still continued to rule for some 
time more, as a vassal or as semi-independent or nominally 
independent chief of a territory from Peshawar to Mathura. 
But he was apparently unable to check Itssiparous and cen¬ 
trifugal tendencies among his local officials, chiefs and tribes. 
They asserted their independence from the weak authority of 
the KushApas during or immediately after tlie period of 
VAsudeva II either by fighting or without fighting against 
it. The legend on tlic coins of the Yaudheyas referring 
to the victory of tlicir republic may only allude to the re¬ 
assertion of their independence and does not necessarily mean 
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that they .<corcH victory over the KushStJ't' in a battle. Even 
if they actually defcaicH the Kiishttnas, their rival wrts a weak 
Kushlpa dominion and not the mighty Ku«h&tia empire, 
which had already been dead.* 

The surcc« of the Vfilavas agaiail the Kshairapas of 
Western India, who might have been feeling tlic pressure of 
the Sasanids, could have lieen one of the factors inspiring 
the Yaudheyas and some other praples, living not very far 
from the Miilava territory, to assert their indepetidence of 
the weak Kiuhapas, who had already lost their Imperial 
status to the Sasanids. There is, however, nothing to suggest 
that the Yaudheyas dealt “the first great blow to the 
Kushiiias”.* ortliatihe Yaudheyas made a common cause 
with the M&lavas and the Arjunayanas against the Kushi^,* 
or that the Kushft^ia empire collapsed before the onslaught 
of some Indian powers.’ 

II 

The above analysis of the events leading to the fall of 
the empire shows that there were economic as well as political 
reasons beiiind this act of hblory. We can also trace dilTerent 
phases in tlic decline of tlie empire. During the first phase 
of diminution of their territory the Imperial KnshlQas lost 
their possessit n to tlie south-east and east of .Mathiira and 
PafichSla. This loss, which might have been even clue to 
some voluntary action or actions, occurred either all at once 
and within a very short span of time or gradually over several 
years. The second phase, which might or might not have 
been chronological partly overlapping the first stage, was 
marked with the loss of the lower Indus country (and a few 
other areas ?) and with the end of the KushAtta influence in 
the Deccan. This phase was completed by sometime during 
the reign of Vasudeva I. The third phase, wliich might have 
witnessed the secession of some more areas from the empire. 


reached its climax with the subniksion of the Imperial 
Kushapas to ArdSshlr I during the reign of Vasudeva II, 
sometime in or before A.D. 242 and probably after A.Dt. 
230. This submission signified the fall of the empire. 

There were also stages in the aflermath of the fall of 
tlie empire. The Kushana chief Vasudeva II ruled probably 
as a vassal of the Sasanids for some time during the first 
stage, which might have come to an end witli his attempt to 
re-assert his independence. The second stage was signified 
by the annexation of Kushanashahr up to Peshawar to the 
Sasanid empire in or before .\.D. 262. Tliere could have 
been a lliird stage during a period of which Vasudeva II 
might have ruled, at least nominally, over a territory from 
Peshawar to Mathura. Either after or during this stage or 
even about the beginning of the first stage of the aftermath 
of the fall of the empire the local powers might have asserted 
their independence in different areas from PesJiawar to 
Mathura. 

With tlie close of the i ulc of Vasudeva 11 and die |)arcrll- 
ing out of dilferent areas of the Kushtkpa territory to the east 
of Pcsliawar among die local powers ended the final stage of 
the aflcrmadi of the fall of the empire. Even if Bazeshko, 
who is known to have ruled in one such fragment of the 
erstwliile KashSon empire, is taken, fur the sake of argument, 
to have been a scion of the family of Kanishka I, he cannot 
be considered to have been more than a local Kushipa chief 
who enjoyed die spoils of tlie dead empire. We liave shown 
elsewhere diat he was nut one of the Imperial Kushipas." 
It is also doubtful whether he was at all a genuine Kusli&pa 
ruler.* 

The above stages of the decline of the Kushapa empire 
and of the aftermath of its fidi show, as we have noted above, 
that it died ivhcn it was compelled to submit to die Sasanids. 
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The Indian tribes and other local chiefs, who probably danc¬ 
ed over its corpse, facilitated its burial or cremation by about 
or shortly after the middle of iJic 3rd century A.D. 

RefereacM 

1. The voluntary wiilidrawal of the Roman forces from Britain 
may be cited ai a similar, though not exactly a parallel 
example (A. B. R. Boak and W. G. Sinniogen, A iRsicty •J 
Raim to A. D. 5(iS, p. 47S; A Kobtnwn, Ancimt Hittoiy (2nd 
edition), p. 661). 

2. The earliest rulers of the bouse of Chashtana can be consider* 
ed to have been such ambitious satraps, if their family 
initially acknowledged the sovereignty of the Kushapas 
(see above Cluptor I). 

3. We have supg(‘sied elvewberc that the second city of Begram 
(in the territory of modern Afghanistan), which was within 
the Kushtpa empire, might have l>een destroyed during tbb 
period, probably due to some local iiouble {ftFKE, pp. 
196-96}. 

4. These considerations do not allow us to place implicit faith 
in the hypothcris about the victory of the Vaudheyas over 
KushSpas (K. C. Majumdar and A. S. Ahekar (editors), Thf 
I'ai^taioAJMptu Age (reprint) pp. 2G-30; ProteeJtagi of All /Wie 

ConfertHie, 1943, vol. XII, p. 513) or to support the 
theory that the Vaudheyas *'dealt the first great blow at the 
Kushapas” {Com. His, M., vol. II, p. 25tj). 

5. See above n. 4. 

6. It has been suggested tliat *‘tho vtieinks, most probably the 
Kushapas, were ousted from power by constant attacks (and 
perhaps simultaneous attacks) of Indian peoples like the 
Vaudheyas, Malav.is and Arjuiiftyanas** (Jtmtnal of OrimUttl 
Htswik^ 1971, vol. XX, p. 440; K. K. Dasgupta, A Trihcl 
Histotj of Amcittd /aJia, p. 26; see, however, also p. 106). Such 
a hypothesis cannot be substantiated by known facts (see also 
above no. 4). 

7* No reliable source can be convincingly interpreted to prove 
that the Kushtpa empire collapsed before the onslaughts of 
the Bhlralivas and then of the VikilakAS (K. P. Jayaswal, 
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H’slay I,£t, pp. 49-SO and 90). The tetllmooSei ofFiriahta, 
the coim of Vfraaeoa, the Kuihlpo-SaMnian coini, and the 
Aivamedha tacriHoe. peHormed by the Bharaiivaa and the 
Vlhataket, which are adduced in tuppoft af this hypotbetu, 
never explicidy refer or implicitly imply their nicceu against 
the KusbaoM. See also A. S. Altekar and R. C. Majumdar, 
<p. tit., pp. 21-24. 

8. RFKE, p. I94i JAS/, 1972, vol. XXXIV, pp. 34-35. 

9. KFKE, p 194; JNSl, 1972, vol. XXXlV, p. 35 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


1. P. 43 

n II. Add ihe following sArr‘'mutilaled” in line no, 9 : 

In this connection aee alto Tsalrtbi^t dci/I U Kiuluiukim 
EpMu (cited below a> TSAKE), vol. II, pp. 14-16. 

2. P 44 

n. S6. Add the following alter “pp. 37-41.” in line no. 34 : 

The most important evidence of the Kuihipa conquest of 
Stketa and so of the nearby Ayodhyg area is constituted by 
two Chinese texu and a Tibetan treatise {KD, pp. 20-21 
and 37f). These sources luive been igonred in a recent 
writing on the history of Ayodhyl during nitrr ajia the 
Kushlpa age (B. Lahiri, hdigaott SlaUt a /MoHhm Mia 
(Orta 200 g.C. la 320 A.D.), p. 142). 

3. P. 45 

n. 73. Add the following after “sealings ” in line no. 23: 

In this connection see also ^liatir Samtf, MoHthfy BulUlia, 
November, 1975, pp. 6-7 ; The JHasIralttt Wtekly of India, 
May, 20, 1976, p. 27 ; etc. 

4. P. 45 

n. 86. Add the following after “412-13“ in line no. 40 ; 

A few coins, with legends referring to Vgrlpasi, have been 
found at Rajghat {JM5I, vol. XII, pp 134-135). A scaling 
of the government of the locality of Virf past was unear¬ 
thed at Rajghat in 1940, {lAAK, 1957-58, p. 50). These 
data may suggest that the Rajghat area could have been 
once within the limits of Vinpasi (tee also B. I^hiri, 
of. fit., p. 76). 

5. P. 46 

n. 111. Add the (bllowiag after'*p. 180" in line no. 55 : 

Sec alto Jinavijaya Muni, Pkritanaprabmi^ tS^ilffflAa, 
pp. 91-92 ; tec. 44. 

6. P. 47 

n. 116. Add the fbltowing after **ctc.'* in line no. 12: 

In this connection see alto TSAK£$ vol. 11, pp. 11*12. 
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7. P. 47 

n. 127, Add the following afler '*pp. 10-11.*' in line no. 23 : 

Sec alto D. K. Ganguly, HisUricai Hiogrophy Dyntstu 
Hiitory «/ Orissm (up ia lAt Jtise a/ fJkf GaA^ai), pp, iSOf. 

8. P. 48 

n. 147, Add the follnwing after "pp. 142f.*' in line no. 28 : 

In this connection tee alto A. Ghoth, **The Kushan Levels 
at Some Kxcavalcd Sites in North India", TSAS'S, vol. II, 

pp. 108-111. 

9 P. 57 

n. 10. Ad^ the following after "pp. 47*18" in line no. 1 : 

In tome Greek manutcripi^ of Piolemy't 

an fmpcft'U called Diba is included in Indo^kythia 
(L. Renou, Lj Cro/^gpJhu Ht PtoUmti T/adf (K//,— /-4), 
p. 26). But since Diba it not mentioned in the majority 
of the Greek and in any of the Latin ntanuKripit of the 
treatise (i4td , p. 26) the occurrence in some manuscripts 
of the expression emp -rim in the section coiKerning 
Indo-Scythia (VII, I, 56f) may be rsplained as an inCcr- 
* polaiion or>a scribal error. 

Monoglosson, and was placed by Ptolemy in 

SyrasUenc (Vll, 1, 3). He, however, did ikm refer to 
Moooglotsan, rat^riM while describing Indo-Scythia, even 
though Syrasircne formed one of the provinces of his lnd<^ 
Scythia. Whatever might have been the reason for this 
discrepaiKy, Mucic^losson, idcntilicd with modem Mangrol 
in the Kathiawar peninsula, was certainly outside the 
lower Indus area. The very fact that Ptolemy did not 
designate Barbara on the lower Indus as an emporioo, even 
though Barbarikon (i. e. Barbara) had been described as 
such by the autltor«of the Pcriplui (S. N. Majumdar-Sasiri, 
McCfirMf'f .4n'(>«rf Myt as fUstiibeA kp PttiUny, p. 148], 
should indicate tlmt Piokmy was rtol aware of the existence 
of any important amptfiem in the lower Indus area. 

Ptolemy’s "rmperfiM", it may be added here, oenoted 
an oriental market town, lying on or near the sea-coast and 
beyond the limits of the Roman empire, in the commerce of 
which entrepot a Roman subject like Ptolemy might be at 
least academically interested, £FKH, p. 47). Hence, 
there might have been some reason if a paitutaking geo- 
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graphcr tike Ptolemy, whoce inforfn«tk>n on cannot 

be ducd after e, ATX 1V> (JT/f, p, did not Ixjue an 
in the lofwcr Indut area. The rcaaon vmi 
pn>bab>)r the cesaatioo of or at least serknia decline in trade 
between that region and the Roman empire by about the 
middle of the 2 nd ocniury K. i>. 

This hypothesis also esplains why Ptolemy was oul-o(> 
date in his information about Indo-Scythia, which included 
the lower Indus ana {ASStPH^ pp S 8 , 45-46 and 56), 
Sailors from the Roman empire, who were among his chief 
informers about India, did not at all or frequently visit 
the lo%ver Indus Zone in about the second quarter of the 
2nd century A. !>., when Ptolemy coHcctrd data for his 
geographical work {Ki), p. 129). So Ptolemy had to depend 
on out-of-date sources for his information about that regioa. 

10. P. 57 

n. 27. Add the following after **p. 356/’ in line no. 28 : 

For a full discussion on the problem of fixing the northern 
Umiuof the KushftQa empire see RFKE^ pp. I35f. See 
also TSAKBt vol. II, pp. 42f; D. C. Sircar, Sem* Pr^kUms 
CcttcstMMi tMi ITatAaBOs, pp. 21 f; etc. 

11. P. 58 

n, 41. Add the following after ”p. 336" in line no. 9 ; 

AU Sami states that *‘aa laacription. fsom (he time of 
ValaahkV (A..D* 191-207) in the Syrian language refers 
to Ml important army which was sent to the east/' Alt 
Sami clatDU that Valaah IV was ultimately succeadul in 
his fight against the KushAoas, and was '*able to drive" 
them away (fruB an area an oc ncac the Pxnhian empire ?) 
(TSAK£, vol. 11, p. I47)» There is, however, no definite 
evidence of the fight between Vaiash or the Parthian 
emperor Vologascs IV and the ICushioas. 

12. P. 64 

n. 2. Add the following after "pp, 139-40." m line no. 29 : 

For J. Harmatta's philological argumrnes for identifying 
the name of Po-t’iao with that of Dacodeo (Vgsudeva), see 
TSAKE, vol. I, p, 312. The only difficulty is that (be 
poasible Chinese pronunciation of the name /Vl'ias does not 
indicate the letter 4 of the name "fiut then the 
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Chinese phoitetic system generally has no final a. There 
were many examples in the interval between the Han 
and T’ang periods of the lyllablc-closiBg JZ 
mitted" (i4«d.). 

Wt t. 68 

n. 29. Add the following after "p. 336** in Kne no, 18 ; 

R. N. Frye believes Kushgnskahr up to Peshawar, as 
described by ShipQr Ts Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription, 
enjoyed the ttatui of a vassal state, (TSAX£t vol. 15, p. ISI) 
Uui the name of Kushanihahv appears in this record as one 
of (he inicgtal parts of the Sasanid empire. This record 
gives (he limits of Kushlnshahr as armrxed to the Sasanid 
empire, aad thereby iadkates that the territory aftba 
erstwhile Kushlpa empire lying outside those limits at the 
riase of the submiaaion of the Kushigas to t he SasaitUk vraa 
not mcorparsled in ShApttr's empire. 

There is also do fouodarion of the theory that SliipCkr 1 
himself conquered Kushlnshahr as defined in his inscrip¬ 
tion, p. 161 ; TSAXEf p. 148, I). Ihis iweord 

does not spesA of his conquest of Kushftnshahr. It’s rsame 
occurs only in the hst of shepcmrinccs of his empire. U 
was, however, possible that he put an tnd to sha status fC 
vanelagc eaioyed- by ^^ome ruling family of Kushgnshahr 
(see above pp. 62*43) aad mndr Kimhgashahr, as defined 
in his record,, an integral part of his empire (see above 
P. 63). 
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